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Madam President 


Preventing Marital Failures 


—Articles by Henry Sloane Coffin and John C. Wynn 



































Our Need for Quietness 


N THE FIRST World War Donald Hankey, an Eng- 
lishman, thought he had discovered a new way of 
worship. In the darkness as he lay wounded in No Man’s 
Land there came to his mind this text: “The Eternal God 
is thy refuge and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
As he repeated these words over and over, a peaceful 
quietness came into his soul. 

Donald Hankey was not the first one who learned to 
worship God in quietness. In Psalm 46:10 are these 
words, “Be still and know that I am God.” The same 
thought is expressed in Isaiah 30 7, “Their strength is 
to sit still.” 

When a crowd is thrilled by an orator it applauds, 
when men are deeply moved, they sit in silence. This 
distracted, frustrated world needs to heed the admoni- 
tion, “Be still and know that I am God.” In this day of 
jittery nerves and perplexed minds, when science has 
given such new powers to man that he seems like a child, 
on the nursery floor with a box of dynamite and a 
hammer, surely it is time for man to seek God. 

Often it is only in the school of silence that God can 
reveal himself to us. There are certain voices we never 
hear except when everything is silent. Beneath the 
streets of the little town of Schechem in Palestine there 
are streams of running water. During the hours of the 
day one cannot hear them for the noise of the streets, 
but when evening comes and quietness rests over the 


city, one can hear the music of the hidden streams; so 
there are messages which come from the Holy Spirit but 
go unheard because we have never learned to be still. 

The world says be up and doing, be alert, be aggres- 
sive, be active, live the strenuous life; because of this 
constant teaching we have largely lost the art of quiet- 
ness. Jesus said to his disciples, “Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place and rest a while.” When Elijah 
was so depressed that he wanted to die, God sent him 
into the mountains, and while there Elijah witnessed an 
earthquake, a hurricane and a devastating fire, but God 
was not in any of these. Then came the voice of gentle 
stillness; this was the voice of God. Elijah heard some- 
thing in that still voice that sent him back to his work 
with a new courage and determination. It was when 
Moses turned aside to see the burning bush that God 
spoke to him, 


= sap, “He leadeth me beside the still waters,” 
and “My soul, wait thou in silence for God only; for 
my expectation is from him.” In Isaiah 30:15 we find 
“In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” 
How easy it is for us to lose our sense of God in the 
hurry and confusion of every day life. Do we want peace 
and power? If so let us follow God’s command, “Be 
still and know that I am God.” 


—CHARLES WILLIAM KERR, 
Moderator, General Assembly, 1932-38. 
(see News, page 19) 
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“The Spur of Loneliness” 

« Have enjoyed and benefited greatly 
from reading your publication this past 
year. I have only recently moved to the 
South, hence the paper is like a “home 
town” one to me. I feel impelled to tell 
you that of all the deep, wonderful, and 
inspirational articles it has contained, 
the one by William Lindsay Gresham 
(“The Spur of Loneliness”) in the July 
7 issue is tops. His remedy for spiritual 
loneliness hits the nail on the head. 


—Mnrs. JoHn L. STEWARD 
Clearwater, Fla. 


«...I1 want to compliment you on the 
article, “The Spur of Loneliness” in the 
July 7th issue of PrespyTERIAN Lire. 
Sometimes one wonders if the whole 
world is lonely. In my business where 
I talk with the public every day, I feel 
sure it is.... —Eva M. WILDE 
Osceola, Iowa 
Another Pioneer 
« On page 22 of PresBYTERIAN LIFE, 
the July 7, 1951 issue, there is an in- 
teresting paragraph entitled “Modern 
Pioneer,” concerning the ordaining of 
the Reverend Margaret Ruth Eddy. The 
item states that she was ordained “in 
a Presbyterian church—the first time 
this has ever occurred.” 

In October of 1930, at the meeting of 
the Kidder (now Kansas City) Associa- 
tion, of the Congregational Church, held 
at Hamilton, Missouri, my mother, Rev. 
Hanna L. Almon, wife of the late Rev. 
Clarence Almon (Presbyterian minister), 
was ordained minister by the Congre- 
gational Church. Also, the ordination 
was held in a Federated Church, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational. 

So you see the Reverend Eddy was 











The Reverend Hanna Lindquist Almon 
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not the first to have had this particular 
honor. I have no idea that my mother 
was first. I must add—with a chuckle— 
that Mother has never been able to fill 
a Congregational pulpit since her ordi- 
nation in 1930, because the Presby- 
terian Church has kept her occupied 
constantly since that time. She has been 
especially appointed by various presby- 
teries in Kansas and Missouri to fill 
pulpits as full time pastor. She is now 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Hollister, Missouri, and doing a digni- 
fied and beautiful piece of work. 

Isn’t it a shame that the Presbyterian 
Church, which prides itself on being 
progressive, is so slow to recognize 
legally the excellent work of so many 
highly educated and deeply consecrated 
women? In my years as a minister's 
daughter, I have had the privilege of 


hearing and many times knowing great | 


men of the Church. But many times, 
too, I have seen women in the Church 
who often do work on a par with men, 
and more often far above many of the 
men. 

I like to see recognition given to a 


woman on equal terms with a man, if | 





, , 
she does a man’s work plus woman’s too. | 


—Mrs. Ray E. 


Branson, Mo. 


Member of the Family 

« Presbyterians are all proud, I am 
sure, of the fine job you are doing with 
our church paper. 

The news article in the July 2lst 
issue, “Presbyterian Family Meets in 
Many Lands,” is worthy of special note 
in that you have so well drawn attention 
to signs of hope for closer fraternity 
among the Presbyterian “relatives.” 

May I point out an omission from the 
roll: The United Church of Canada. 
It is easy to fall into the notion that be- 
cause there is a Presbyterian Church in 
Canada (as such) the United Church is 
somehow only a “second cousin.” The 
process of union within the 
Church, which has been welding into 
one body Methodists, Congregational- 
ists, and Presbyterians over a twenty- 
five year period, has not destroyed the 
Reformed-Faith witness within 
union but has given it an opportunity 
to show its virility in a practical, ecu- 
menical setting. The way of union has 
not been smooth; but I am enthusiastic 
about the achievements of this body 
and the ecumenical promise which it 
holds out to us who have not advanced 
so far. The point is that this United 
Church holds a definite and close rela- 
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tionship to us as Presbyterians. When 
the United Church was formed, a sig- 
nificant part of Canadian Presbyterian- 
ism joined in the union, including, I 
believe you will find, the entire faculty 
of the Presbyterian theological college 
at Toronto. The United Church, then, 
is an advance guard of Presbyterian 
union, a group that has in many respects 
really outstripped us. 

I should like to see increasing frat- 


ernization between our Church and the 


United Church. We already have some 
strong ties. These are good signs and 
they point in the same direction as the 
developments so well reported in your 
current issue. 

—(Rev.) James ARTHUR WALTHER 


Grove City, Pa. 
Foul Ball 


« ... Are you a baseball fan? Do you 
ever attend a game at Shibe Park? If 
you know your baseball rules, you will 
see the fallacy in a statement in the 
children’s page (“Who’s Who?” P. L., 
July 21), “It went whizzing high over the 
catcher’s head, and Brick made his first 
home run.” No ball hit “high over the 
catcher’s head” could ever be anything 
but a foul ball, as the catcher is always 
back of the home plate, his normal po- 
sition. And no ball so hit could ever be 
“home run. 


—Mrs. C. CHESTER WOOLLEY 


Hempstead, N. Y. 

As penance for missing this foul ball, 
editorial assistant Natalie Heebner, who 
proofread this story, went out to study 
a twilight double-header at Shibe Park. 
—THE EDITORS 


An Inspiring Issue 


« The current issue (Aug. 4) of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire is wonderful. It lifts the 
spirits, makes one feel that all is not 
lost, that something can be done, and 
inspires one to try to do it. 

“On the Beam,” title of the piece in- 
side the cover, is a proper title for the 
entire issue. . . . “Perils & Challenges,” 
“The Moderators Hopes for the 
Church,” “There Isn't Anything You 
Can Do, Is There?” all add up to in- 
spiration, not despair... . After an issue 
like this the staff deserves a vacation... . 

—Mars. Cuarves B. DoLMAN 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

« ... I heartily congratulate our Mod- 
erator on his clearcut statement (“The 
Moderator’s Hopes for the Church,” 
P. L., Aug. 4), also the author and editor 
on “Perils & Challenges” in the same 
issue. It was a wise move to print both 
pages in bold type, for they are well 
worthy of the prominence given them. 
I pray they will be carefully read and 
hope they will inspire the reader with 
a courageous zeal for the Christlike way 
of living. —WiiLLiaM F. HarTRANFT 
New York, N. Y. 
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...it will be long remembered. That’s why you 
choose so carefully . . . exactly the right Bible for 
the occasion. Look first for the Nationa/ imprint. 
It is your guarantee of quality—your assurance 
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} of presentation—Blue gen- 
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lapping covers; round 
corners; wine under gold 
edges. No. 125M — Ma- 
roon; red under gold edges. 
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under gold edges. 
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The Prodigal Beagle 


The children named him Daniel 
Boone on the theory that a beagle is a 
good hunter. The Kentucky pioneer 
could follow a trail, and the dog can 
follow a scent, but there the resemblance 
stops. Boone was probably the world’s 
best finder-of-his-way-home; our Danny 
is the world’s worst. 

Let a window be left open or a screen 
door unhooked, Danny, sounding like 
a frenetic bugle, is off in pursuit of a 
real or imaginary rabbit or something 
He can and does follow a scent for miles, 
through woods, over major highways, 
through towns and pastures. Some twen- 
ty-four hours later, exhausted and 
limping, he drops on a front porch, in 
a gas station, or on a church doorstep. 

He knows full well he would be 
welcomed home, but by now he’s too 
weary or confused to “arise and go now.” 
He knows that all he has to do is sit 
tight. Good Samaritan youngsters feed 
him and give him sofa pillows on which 
to rest his tired bones. Their parents 
read the metal plate on his collar on 
which is embossed his name and ours. 
At any time of day or night, the phone 
rings, and with ecstatically relieved boy 
and girl we go to retrieve the supposed 
retriever. When he sees the children, his 
tail thumps mightily and on us he casts 
sad eyes that ask, “How come you took 
so long?” 

He turned up the middle of Friends’ 
Meeting last week. A Friend who's a 
friend soiled his white linen suit picking 
up the soggy Daniel (it had rained all 
night) and brought him home. An over- 
seer on the facing bench had a good 
question. “What's the matter? Isn’t the 
Presbyterian Church good enough for 
him?” 


What the overseer didn’t know (as 
later reports from the field indicated) 
was that Daniel had called at the eigh* 
o'clock Episcopal service, the Meth 
odist Sunday school at 9:45, briefly 
looked in at the ten o’clock Presbyterian 
service, and understandably aglow but 
confused with ecumenicity, had gone to 
the Quakers for a little quiet time. 
Whether the beagle learns anything in 
church or not, he can be credited with 
an assist in developing a church school 
lesson. It is not too difficult for the boy 
and girl to understand the story that 
Jesus told of the heavenly Father who 


cares for and welcomes home _ two- 
legged creatures who wander off. 
—R, J.C. 
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SHOP TALK 





It is probable that four out of five 
marriages in the United States end 
in failure, sundered by divorce, 
annulment, desertion, or separation. 
A search for more adequate ways of 
coping with this national emergency 
occupies some of the country’s keen- 
est minds in psychology, law, and 
religion. Recent and hopeful devel- 
opments are reviewed (beginning on 
page 31) by John C. Wynn, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Home and 
Family Life of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, and Henry Sloane 
Coffin, a former moderator of the 
General Assembly and _president- 
emeritus of Union Theological 
Seminary. 





Elizabeth C, Payne 


The little Armenian girl who is 
narrator of “Another Teacher by the 
River,” is a grown woman now, an 
American, and the wife of William L. 
Payne, a college teacher in Leonia, 
New Jersey. 

Four years after the events retold 
in her true story, she came to Amer- 
ica, an orphan of the massacres of 
Christian Armenians during World 
War I. 


Editorial assistant Muriel Steffy, 
who wrote “Madam President” (page 
24), was curious about what it meant 
to Mr. Buchanan to have Mrs. Bu- 
chanan in such a demanding office as 
President of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 
W. Verne Buchanan told her about 
eating in restaurants, and subbing as 
housekeeper when his wife was away, 
then summed up his feelings with a 
grin and the remark, “I’m content to 
be her chauffeur.” 
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Taking the sun at “International 
Children’s Camp, U.S. Style” (page 
8) are (left to right): Dana Takeu- 
chi, Nisei boy from Utah; Barbara 
Bockstover, one of the counsellors, 
and Kai Ojamaa, Estonian girl who 
was born in a German DP camp. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Corporate prayer has always been 
inseparable from the practice of 
Christianity. Yet in many churches, 
the Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ing has gone into the discard. What 
is to take its place? The answer one 
church found will be described in an 
article by Pastor Harold R. Martin. 

With the guiding principle that 
ladies come first, we have scheduled 
the article on Mrs. Verne Buchanan, 
President of Presbyterian Women’s 
Organizations, in this issue. The next 
issue will bring the story of David 
Proffitt, her opposite number in the 
National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. 
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Great Affirmations 
5 ie WRITER of Proverbs (24:5) 


declares, “A wise man is strong; 
yea, a man of knowledge increaseth 
strength.” Sir Francis Bacon in an even 
more pointed way said, “Knowledge is 
power.” Any strong life must hold some 
great affirmations, whether it be the 
soldier fighting for the cause which he 
knows to be right, or any one of us 
fighting bravely the battle of life. “I 
think” is not the battle cry of the brave; 
“I know” is on the banners of those who 
lead. 

It is wonderful to know something. 
In a courtroom, the lawyers and judge 
are interested only in what you know. 
They plan their questions so that the 
only answers to be admitted as evidence 
are what you know to be facts. That 
kind of knowledge is greatly needed in 
the field of religious faith. In the modern 
world where so many moral standards 
have faded from blacks and whites into 
a neutral gray, too many people are like 
the church of Laodicea, “lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot” (Revelation 3:16). 
We need to heed the words of Elijah to 
his people, “How long halt ye between 
two opinions?” 

“I know whom I have believed” (II 
Timothy 1:12). That was the word 
Paul wrote to his young friend Timothy. 
He knew that he believed in Jesus 
Christ. Many Protestants don’t know as 
much as they should about the basic 
principles of Protestantism. That is to 
be regretted. But even that is not as 
important as knowing in whom they 
believe. Belief in the person is what 
counts most. 

Paul said of his conviction about 
Jesus, “One thing I do (Philip- 
pians 3:13). The blind boy whom Jesus 
cured didn’t know anything about 
theology, but he did know that because 
of Jesus he could see. “One thing I 
know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
I see” (John 9:25). The first great con- 
viction that will fill your life with 
strength is to know that you believe 
Jesus and that you believe in Jesus. 

“We know that all things work to- 
gether for good” (Romans 8:28). This 
affirmation is a philosophy about life. 
It is a philosophy of strength which 
enables a man to take whatever happens 

him and with God’s help to wring 
from it a victory. This is not the stoic 
acceptance of whatever comes, but the 
determination that whatever comes is 
meant by God to be used by you for 


some good purpose. The Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament puts 
that clearly, “We know that in every- 
thing God w orks for good, with those 
who love Him.” This may mean that 
God will work with you in some very 
unpleasant and unlikely incidents. But 
with God al! things can be made to 
work together for good. When you ac- 
cept this philosophy it makes for strong 
and determined living, which uses every 
victory to the glory of God, and wrings 
some kind of a victory out of every 
defeat. 

“I know that my redeemer liveth” 
(Job 19:25). This affirmation is a phil- 
osophy about the next life. For, giving 
this Old Testament phrase a New Testa- 
ment meaning, we know that Jesus 
Christ lives. He is not a dead hero at 
whose mausoleum we gather to worship. 
We have no Mecca to which we must 
make a pilgrimage. We believe that 
where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Jesus, he is there 
in the midst. Just as his living presence 
filled and guided his disciples on Easter 
day and after, so too it fills and guides 
all who sincerely try to follow him to- 
day. And because he lives, we shall 
live, too. He proved that life is not 
limited by the tomb. He showed that 
this life is important because in it we 
prepare ourselves for a better life in the 
presence of God. My redeemer lives 
and because he is my redeemer I can 
live, too. 

Those are the great affirmations you 
need today. A conviction about Jesus 
Christ, a conviction about this life, and 
a conviction about the next life. 


Seripture Readings 


First Dav—Proverbs 24:1-5. Knowledge increaseth 
strength. 

Second Dav—Proverbs 8:1-10. Knowledge better 
than gold. 

Third Dayv—Revelation 3:14-22. Neither cold nor 
hot 

Fourth Day—-I Kings 18:21-24. How long halt ve 

Fifth Day—II Timothy 1:12-18. I know whom I 
have believed 

Sixth Day—Philippians 3:13-15. One thing I do. 

Seventh Day—John 9:19-25. One thing I know. 

Eighth Day—John 14:1-7. Know me and my 
father. 

Ninth Day—Romans 8:26-28. All things for good. 

Tenth Day—Philippians 4:12. In whatsoever state 
I am. 

Eleventh Day—I Corinthians 1:18-24. Stumbling- 
block and foolishness. 

Twelfth Day—Job 19:25-29. I know my redeemer 
liveth. 

Thirteenth Day-—John 14:15-20. Because I live, 
ve live. 

Fourteenth Day-—Matthew 18:15-20. Two or three 
in my name. 

—LAWRENCE MacCo.ii Horton 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








INTEGRITY IS 


A MATTER OF 


LIFE AND DEATH 


By Paul Calvin Payne 


The summer months saw the extension of school 
scandals from universities in New York and vicinity to 
Peoria, then Toledo and finally to West Point. The mis- 
conduct of the West Point cadets is not in the same 
category as that of those who sold out their careers to 
the gambling racketeers, but it has produced far more 
commotion. How did it happen that these students were 
led into their tragic situations? Since the types of mis- 
conduct were different, let us first consider the situation 
in the civilian schools and then at West Point. 

There is a tragic factor in the case of some of the 
students in the civilian schools not present in the case 
of the cadets. Several of the civilian players had fought 
their way up from the slums into positions of national 
prominence. How was it that these boys who had been 
able to rise above the influences of the slums were over- 
come by the environment of the universities? 


Their athletic success, of course, made them desirable 
prey for the gamblers, but without the, help of the 
schools the gamblers could not have seduced the boys. 
In some schools the conduct of administrators and 
coaches has made a hypocritical farce of “amateur ath- 
letics.” The athletes actually receive pay in the form of 
athletic “scholarships” or nominal “jobs” where the wage 
has no relation to the service rendered. Disguising the 
“pay” does not fool the student, and this dishonesty on 
the part of school administrations has the effect of “soft- 
ening” the boys. Thus it becomes not too big a step from 
accepting concealed pay from the schools for winning 
games to accepting big money from the gamblers for not 
winning them by too large a margin. Legally the differ- 
ence between the two is the difference between freedom 
and jail. Morally, the difference is not so great. 


Most of the West Point boys came from the best of 
backgrounds. They were not covertly “paid,” though 
many of them, no doubt. knew that their a1 pointments 
were made because of their athletic skill. If there was 
in their selection any resort to political subterfuge, they 
knew that too. They were subject to terrific pressure to 
win games, as General J. Lawton Collins has said, but 
this is not the sole explanation of their dereliction. 

In one sense, a lie “is a portrait of the person to 
whom it is told.” In other words, the conduct of these 
boys tells something about the administration of the 
school. A Quaker schoolmaster, who had made a notable 
success of character-building in education, held the 
idea that if a student could cheat, it was not a good 
examination. Certainly a system which gives identical 
examinations on successive days to different student 
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groups is one that goes out of its way to invite cribbing. 
In the Lord’s prayer there is a petition, “Lead us not 
into temptation.” The West Point faculty has failed to 
rise to this ethical insight. Their system of examinations 
is lazy and wrong. To rationalize it and defend it by 
assuming that army discipline calls for building char- 
acter by raising high standards and then testing the 
students by placing before them calculated temptations 
is to violate one of the first principles of character 
building. The resulting cribbing tells something about 
the system against which the deception is practiced. 


The conduct of these boys in both types of school is 
also a reflection of ourselves and our own too-loose 
ethical standards. Politicians, who in order to win or 
retain seats in Congress stoop to, or view with com- 
placency, such foul play as characterized the Maryland 
election, are not too convincing when they register shock 
that the cadets should resort to questionable practices 
in order to maintain their places at West Point. The 
West Point cadets must be wondering if it is more im- 
portant for cadets to be honest than for generals. When 
in charge of the tank arsenal in Detroit, Brigadier Gen- 
eral David J. Crawford violated Army regulations by 
accepting hospitality and gifts from firms selling mate- 
rials to the Army. The General was neither reduced in 
pay nor rank but merely transferred to Europe. It is 
not surprising that some of the cadets held an attitude 
similar to that of the General who saw nothing par- 
ticularly wrong with what he had been doing and 
indicated that many others had long been doing the 
same thing. Now, the cadets must be wondering why 
some members of Congress so appalled at the West 
Point situation did not demand a stiffer penalty for the 
General. 

It is true that the integrity of our military leaders is 
a matter of life and death to the nation. So also is the 
integrity of the civilian government under whose com- 
mand the military is placed. So also is the integrity of 
private citizens like vou and me. “They would not have 
done it if the rest of us had disliked it enough.” 


America’s number one need is for a spiritual revival 
that will bring about a moral regeneration. We, who by 
our silence in the face of terrible revelation of corrup- 
tion in public life have aided in promoting it, can not 
escape our own personal responsibility for it. If seeing 
this reflection of our own sins in the lives of our children 
can shock us into repentance, the disclosures may not 
be a total loss. 
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Racial background is irrelevant when it comes to climbing a tree, At Seabrook, Nisei, Latvians and Negroes are just boys. 


ROM ALL PARTS of the world, 
young American church people are 
now returning from exciting summers 
spent working and worshipping with 


new friends from many different nations, 
cultures and backgrounds. 
The great majority of these earnest 


young Christians are returning to their 
9 homes after journeys of many thousands 
of miles. But for one small group of 
seven, their international summer was 


spent practically within a long shadow 
of the Statue of Liberty. Their assign- 
ment: to run a day camp for scores of 
Japanese, Estonian, Latvian, Hungarian, 


BY Ukrainian and native-born Nisei, Negro 
NANCY and white American youngsters in the 
rich farmland section of southern New 
ih a FORSBERG Jersey. 
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Leaving for camp, Estonian DPs Ivo and Anna Kask make sure Each morning the children take ten-minute hike through the 
elder sister Hele (center) packed their lunch box full enough. wood to beach by the lake in New Jersey’s Parvin State Park. 


At Cedar Lake, Nisei boys, whose earliest memories are of relocation camps in West, 


This international children’s camp “in 
reverse,” which started July 9 and ends 
this week, was established last year by 
the fabulous 20,000-acre Seabrook 
Farms company for the children of its 
employes. Seabrook Farms, one of the 
nation’s leading frozen food suppliers, 
is famous for adopting mass production 
techniques to the truck farming busi- 
ness, and for the hiring of a multiracial 
group of employes to handle its ex- 
panding operations. The camp this year 
was staffed largely by counselors re- 
cruited by the Department of Young 
People’s Work of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

The camp counselors, six American 
Presbyterians and a member of the 
United Church of Japan, haven’t had 
too much time to relax with their 190 
charges, but they’ve enjoyed every min- 
ute of it. The majority of the young 
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campers are Nisei (Japanese-American ) 
youngsters whose families came from 


relocation The 
second 


Estonians, recently come to tlie 


camps in the West. 
largest group is compe 
displaced persons. Children o. 
Hungarian, and Ukrainian: DPs 2's: 
joyed the summer along with white 
yungsters of families born in the 
The camp site, located in Parvin 
State Park about seven miles northeast 
of Bridgeton, New Jersey, contains a 
lake, sandy beach and many buildings 
for activities both inside and out. 


and 


Camp for the counselors started on 
July 1 this year, when they all gathered 
for a week of orientation under the 
direction of Miss Lydia Francis of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. The group toured the huge food 
company grounds wit its twenty-three 


enjoy American summer fun at its best. 


acres of buildings and were introduced 
to many of the new Americans with 
whom they would be more closely asso- 
ciated once the day camp opened. Soon 
they began to sense their big mission— 
the importance of breaking down any 
cultural, language, and religious preju- 
dices which might exist in this unusual 
place. They swept out dusty buildings, 
moved furniture, stocked up on stories 
and games, and briefed each other on 
ideas for crafts and programs. They 
worked out cooperative cooking and 
cleaning arrangements and_ planned 
morning devotions for each day of their 
job together. 

Co-directors of this group are Clyde 
and Harriet McDaniel from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Clyde, a_pre- 
theological student, served with the U. S. 
Army in Japan and plans to return there 
as a missionary when he completes his 
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Estonian children, Fred Miyahara and Tak Okamoto demonstrate one of nature’s 
recent refugees from East Europe politics, get their boxes, wonders—the appetite of a boy after a morning at play. 


Cartons 


seminary training. His wife (called 
“Hittsy” by many of the young campers ) 
is a former director of Christian educa- 
tion and the daughter of New York 
Synod executive Dr. Walter Cavert. 
The others include Harry Auchter of 
Chicago, Illinois, a young physics in- 
structor who recently completed a three- 
year term teaching at Bangkok Chris- 
tian College in Siam under the Board 
of Foreign Missions; chief dietician 
Isabel Aitken of nearby Bridgeton who 
is entering her senior year at Skidmore 
College; Theodore Kitchen of Criglers- 
ville. Virginia, who also was with the 
Army in Japan, and who plans to go 
back as a missionary when he finishes 
his studies at Union Theological Semi- 
nary; chief linguist Keiko Obara, the 
Japanese girl, who is now studying for 
the ministry at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and business manager Richard 
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insure against mislaid lunches, 


Quiet hour follows lunch, Miss Keiko Obara, Japanese pastor Lydia Francis, Department of Young People’s Work, Board 
studying at Princeton Theological Seminary, reads to girls. of Christian Education, has lunch with seven-year-old girls. 


Griffith, who is studying to be a certi- 
fied public accountant in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Running the camp has been much 
more than an eight-to-five activity for 
the group. Evenings are often spent 
visiting homes to become more ac- 
quainted with parents. Weekly meet- 
ings are held between the counselors, 
members of the Seabrook Community 
House, and representatives of the em- 
ployes. The latter include Pastor Mihkel 
Soovik, Lutheran minister, and Mr. Heli 
Kask, both Estonians, and several of the 
mothers who assist in beach supervision 
during the mornings. Several of the 
counselors have spent Saturdays work- 
ing as washers, dicers, or operators on 
trimming tables or “snipper lines” in 
order to better understand the people 
whose children are entrusted to their 


a Sime 


care. Recreation, in the form of an occa- 
sional boat trip, crabbing expedition, or 
fast jaunt to the Shore, has also had its 
place. 

Has the camp been a success? Un- 
deniably, yes, in many ways. During the 
first two weeks, the children usually 
kept to their own national groups. In 
team games, especially, Estonian boys 
and girls wouldn’t side with the Nisei 
youngsters and vice-versa. Then one day 
dark-haired Michi took blond, blue-eyed 
Mairi for a piggy-back ride. Later, re- 
cently-arrived Eva danced around the 
circle with dark-eyed Tawn. And two 
little Nisei girls begged Pastor Soovik 
for a ride on his back. The prejudices 
were beginning to crumble. The minds 
of tomorrow’s American mothers and 
fathers were beginning to see and accept 
the dignity of the individual and the 
strength of fellowship. 
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Threading needle is Seiki Murono. Nisei lad. His tribe is Dick Griffith, volunteer leaders’ business manager and stu- 
making hand puppets which will appear in a homemade theater. dent of accountancy, helps Oscar Nelson with clay sculpture. 
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Nisei high-school girl volunteering as assistant instructor 
introduces an Estonian child to the joys of finger-painting. 


At five o’clock the busy camping day is over, and a bus picks up childre 


and latter at barracks diggings in former CCC camp. 
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Driver Sasaki (extreme left) has h 


The author embellishes Jack. end Beanstalk for a tribe of 
girls by making a “magic beanstalk” out of folded newspaper. 


n and counsellors, to deposit former at their homes 


is own two children in the day camp. 
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The Great Flood: 
Helping the Helpers 

The Great Flood is over, but for many 
thousands of families in Kansas, Mis- 
sour, and Oklahoma, a quiet, once- 
happy, way of life is temporarily over 
too, seized and mashed in one of the na- 
tion’s greatest natural disasters. 

Homes, farms, and businesses have 
been ruined, jobs have been lost, per- 
sonal possessions, food and clothing have 
been destroyed. And lives. But for the 
majority of the flood-sufferers, the will 
to bounce back, to recover material 
damages, and, most important, to dem- 
onstrate self-respect and moral courage, 
has arrived. From all reports, the people 
of the flood areas are far ahead of 
schedule in their fight to recreate normal 
living out of chaos. 

Everybody has pitched in and 
worked hard—the people themselves, 
their more fortunate neighbors, the Sal- 
vation Army, the Red Cross, and local, 
state, and national governments. Even 
other nations are helping out. Last 
month a load of toys from the Australian 
Junior Red Cross was sent to toyless 
youngsters in the Midwest. 

Not the least of the heroes and hero- 
ines of the Great Flood have been the 
pastors and church members of all com- 
munions in the flood area. The work that 
they have done for their own people and 
for all in need regardless of creed has 
been astounding. But, ironically enough, 
many of the churches which have been 
doing so much will probably be the last 
to recover from the flood. These are the 
damaged and destroyed churches, and 
the churches whose members have been 
most severely affected personally. Al- 
though loyal church members will help 
their churches at any cost, they will first 
have to get on their feet themselves. 

For this reason Church Moderator 
Harrison Rav Anderson last month asked 
all Presbyterian churches to join in a 
special offering September 9 to help 
flood-area congregations restore dam- 
aged churches and manses (see box for 
excerpts from his appeal). Dr. Anderson 
also named a special committee headed 
by Dr. Ralph Jennings of First Church, 
Kansas City, Kansas, to supervise the 
allocation and expenditure of funds. 

The roll call of damaged churches is 
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long and distressing, but the spirit of 
their members is strong (see below). 
The helpers need help, but as Dr. Orlo 
Choguill, pastor of the First Church of 
Topeka, said last month, “The whole 
State of Kansas and all our institutions 
will have a bad year, but we will re- 
cover. The spirit of helpfulness and mu- 
tual service is marvelous. We have 
weathered drought here—seven years of 
dust storms and all the rest. We will 
weather this, too.” 


How are the flood-area churches 
faring? Here are some on-the-spot re- 
ports sent in last month by special cor- 
respondents from Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. —THE EDITORS. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI — An 
English woman who went through the 
blitz of London and to whom a friend 
had commented on the stalwart char- 
acter of the English people through that 
tragedy, said that she had always won- 
dered how the American people would 
respond to a similar tragedy. “Now,” she 
said, after seeing the response in the 
Midwest to the terrible tragedy of the 
Great Flood, “I know that the Americans 








will respond to any challenge that may 
be presented to them.” 

A parking-lot attendant, into whose 
lot a convoy of telephone trucks had 
gone while the men received their ty- 
phoid shots, refused to receive any pay- 
ment for the parking, saying: “We are 
all in this together.” 

These responses exemplify the spirit 
with which the people reacted to the 
Macedonian cry for help from those 
stricken by flood and fire. Presbyterians 
were in the van in the contribution 
which they made to relieve the urgent 
needs of the stricken areas. 

First Church (Robert Laird, pastor) 
provided housing for a family of father, 
mother, and seven children, for whom 
they also furnished food, clothing, and 
all possible conveniences. They also col- 
lected and distributed clothing and food 
to other needy families, and have served 
as a depot for available bedding and 
furniture. 

The congregation of Grace Church 
(Harold Branch, pastor) during the ab- 
sence of its minister, collected cloth- 
ing while the women of the church fur- 
nished food to the emergency workers. 
The Grace Builders, a Sunday school 
class, is taking care of a destitute family. 








CHURCH U.S.A.: 


manses have suffered. 


need. 


least $100,000. ... 


hearts to God. 





TO THE PEOPLE AND PASTORS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 


During July flood waters swept through valleys and 
towns destroying millions of dollars worth of property 
and taking the lives of people. Some of our churches and 
The local congregations will 
rally. The Church at large will want to help. We do not 
have sufficient emergency funds with which to meet the 


As Moderator, I am, therefore, in accordance with pre- 
vious General Assembly precedent, asking each church to 
take a generous offering on the second Sunday in Septem- 
ber or on some other convenient Sunday. Please mail your 
checks promptly to RogerH. Johnson, Treasurer, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Let us try for an offering of at 


Let September 9 be a glad day of generous giving in 
which we stand by each other and in which we lift up our 


Gratefully yours, 
Harrison Ray Anderson, Moderator 
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Hard-hit church. The rampaging Kaw River flows past Second Presbyterian Church, Topeka, Kansas, The water ruined pews, 
pianos, hymnals, all of the church school and kitchen equipment, Pastor Jesse Bartholomew’s library, and wrecked the manse, At 
right, Dr. Bartholomew stands on mound of silt with what was the pulpit Bible. It will be replaced by American Bible Society, 


Roanoke Church (Edwin E. Mace, when the Blue River overflowed. They mother, and this time, driving his own 
pastor) has supplied clothing and other __ lost all their belongings and will be un- car, he encountered considerable diff- 
necessities to the Argentine Church (see able to return to their former home. Dr. culty. He had to return to Colorado again 
P.L., Aug. 4). They also have particu- Mace, in Colorado at the time of the as he had agreed to preach for another 
larly helped the family of a daughter of | emergency, was called home for a fu- minister. 

a congregation member. A family of neral. The train he took to return to The Westport Church (Stuart M. 
father, mother, and nine children are liv- | Colorado was the last one to go through ‘Paterson, pastor) collected a consider- 
ing in the church. This family was one of — before the tracks washed out. He was able amount of money which was given 
the first to be affected by the flood, called home again by the death of his through the Council of Churches. Food, 
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First helps Second. In a scene that was repeated hundreds of times by church congregations everywhere in flood-stricken 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, members of Topeka’s First Presbyterian Church, led by Christian education director Harry 
Adamson (left), shovel out gallons of muck from ruined sanctuary of Topeka’s Second Church (for other photos, see above). 
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clothing, and furniture were collected 
and distributed. A number of members 
of the Westport congregation were af- 
fected in their businesses. 

The Broadlands Church (Keith H. 
Sackett, pastor) made a collection of 
clothing for flood victims. 

Second Church (Clem E. Bininger, 
pastor) collected four truckloads of 
clothing and bedding, sending two to 
Liberty, Mo., and two to the Salvation 
Army. More than one thousand sand- 
wiches were made at the church for 
emergency workers. 

The Paseo Church (Henry C. Barnett, 
pastor) made a generous contribution of 
money received from individuals and 
Sunday school classes to the Red Cross, 
and gathered also a large amount ot 
clothing. 

Van Brunt Church, at present with- 
out a minister, organized its relief work 
through its board of deacons headed by 
Roy Hammet. 

On the Sunday morning after the 
flood they received a call from the Sal- 
vation Army that they were short of food 
to take care of the large number of 
refugees. On that afternoon Van Brunt 
sent a station-wagon load of milk and 
canned food to the Salvation Army and 
on Monday six gallons of pork and 
beans and three hundred sandwiches for 
the emergency workers. These gifts were 
followed later in the week by three 
carloads of clothing. 

Third Church (Gilbert C Murphy, 
pastor) donated money generously to 
the Red Cross. 

Linwood Church (Dr. Lindsay, pas- 
tor) provided over one thousand sand- 
wiches on three hours’ notice on Satur- 
day when the emergency was at its 
peak, collected more than six thousand 
garments for the Salvation Army, con- 
tributed a truckload of foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities for the stricken 
families of the Argentine Church and re- 
ceived contributions of several hundred 
dollars from its members for the relief of 
the needy. 

Other churches in the Missouri city 
from whom no specific reports could be 
obtained because of the absence of 
ministers during this vacation period, 
joined with their fellow Presbyterians in 
meeting the emergency situation. Those 
people who lost their homes and cloth- 
ing and all their possessions had a taste 
of the spirit of Christ as it was mani- 
fested so generously in the hour of need. 

—Tuomas P. LInpsay. 


RURAL KANSAS—I have just re- 
turned from a visit to three communities 
that were affected by the flooding Cot- 
tonwood River. I learned that a large 
number of families were leaving their 
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property to move to new communities. 
They did not consider what was left 
worth salvaging. Some people who are 
financially able to, have contracted to 
have their houses moved to higher 
ground. One contractor has jobs that will 
keep him busy through October. 

One of the communities I visited was 
a village of some forty people. Every 
home in that place was severely dam- 
aged. There was a little frame church 
building that housed the Presbyterian 
Church organization. This church, First 
Presbyterian of Clements, served the 
entire community and the farmers and 
ranchers nearby. Though the church has 
not had the services of a pastor for many 
years they have been maintaining a 
Sunday school and preaching services 
whenever a preacher could be secured. 


NEWS 


Mrs. Hattie Stephenson, clerk of the 
session, has been a member of the church 
since 1904. Her son, Paul Stephenson, 
is also an elder. Mrs. Stephenson ex- 
pressed grave concern for the future ot 
the church. Many of its supporters had 
suffered great loss and would not be 
able to give very much toward putting 
the building back into usable condition. 
The members of the church—those who 
could get there—were on hand when the 
water went out to clean out the mud, 
wash the pews and chairs, clean the 
stoves and what other furniture was left. 

Some of the people with whom I 
talked expressed a hope that a way 
would be found for them to move the 
building to higher ground. This*can be 
done with the expenditure of a few hun- 
dred dollars. We hope this small church 





Destruction in Manhattan. Piles of ruined church school and kitchen equipment 
litter silt-covered lawn of First Presbyterian Church, Manhattan, Kansas. The 
entire basement area of this large church was filled with water. Damage will run 
to more than $10,000, but Pastor Russell Lynn says the church hopes to take 
care of its own losses and also to assist other churches less able to meet needs. 


Two young ladies from the College of 
Emporia conducted a successful vacation 
Bible school earlier this summer. 

Marks on the walls and silt in the 
window screens indicated that water 
had stood four feet deep in the little 
building. When the flood water receded, 
it left silt and mud shoe-top deep over 
the floor. The piano was useless. The 
hymn books and Sunday school mate- 
rials were totally destroyed. The pews 
were left in the building, but when they 
dry, it is possible that they will fall 
apart. The front steps had washed away. 
Windows were broken and the Venetian 
blinds were sucked by the swift current 
through the windows. A large tank used 
to store artificial gas was carried away 
by the mighty waters. 


in Clements, Kansas, will get the care it 
deserves. —E.LpripceE M. McGEHEE 
Cottonwood Falls, Kansas 


MIAMI, OKLAHOMA, on the Neo- 
sho River, received a wall of water on 
July 15, 1951, ten feet higher than was 
ever known in this area before. Two 
hundred city blocks were inundated, 
twelve hundred homes were destroyed 
or damaged, forty-five businesses were 
flooded, and four thousand people were 
made temporarily homeless. It was esti- 
mated the city sustained damage of over 
three million dollars. Some forty thou- 
sand acres of producing farm land in 
Ottawa County were deluged. 

The Presbyterian church, situated 
above the flood level, sustained no direct 
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loss, but thirty-seven families of the 
congregation were directly affected by 
the Hood, with water of varying depth 
reaching into the homes of thirty-three 
families with devastating effect in prop- 
erty damage and some loss of household 
effects. Other families moved from their 
homes in the face of rising water which 
failed to come into their dwellings. 

At least four business men of the 
congregation suffered heavy losses by 
flood damage. The church’s clerk of ses- 
sion lost heavily in grocery stock and 
store fixtures. The president of the board 
of trustees estimates that twelve feet of 
water flooded his lumber yard. One 
member of the church suffered damage 
in both his machine shops and his home, 
and the fourth sustained heavy damage 
in both his plumbing business and his 
dwelling. Among official members of the 
church, three elders, two trustees, and 
three deacons were affected by the flood. 
The home of the choir director was 
flooded, and the church custodian found 
living quarters in the church as the wa- 
terg reached high toward the ceiling of 
his modest home. 

Regular worship on July 15th was 
cancelled as members of the congrega- 
tion applied themselves to the task of 
retrieving their possessions or those of 
their neighbors from the waters. Many 
members of the church became busy in 
Red Cross work. The Presbyterian 
church made available its kitchen and 
dining room for feeding the homeless. 
Some church space was utilized for the 
storage of household furniture. 

In the city generally a magnificent 
spirit of service was evident. Red Cross 





was on the job. Volunteer manpower, 
volunteer moving vans, and volunteer 
storage space were ample. 

In addition to the individual and per- 
sonal services rendered by the mem- 
bers of the congregation to others suf- 
fering flood damage, the board of dea- 
cons of the church has raised a special 
deacon’s fund of gifts from people not 
directly affected by the flood. The of- 
ficers of the church are rendering many 
meaningful services with these gifts. 

State and national relief agencies, 
along with the American Red Cross, are 
at work in Miami, helping the people 
face courageously the results of this 
major disaster. Only one life was lost 
in this flood, in a rural area. 

—Harry W. Curtis 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS—Early 
in June flood waters began raging in 
Kansas. As the water came nearer and 
nearer Kansas City, persons still seemed 
to be doubtful that any harm would 
come to this city because of their faith 
in the dikes. But by Wednesday, July 
11, people were watching the swirling, 
gushing Kaw River as it sped toward the 
Missouri River. 

On Thursday, persons living in the 
Armourdale and Argentine district were 
warned and many found higher ground. 
Some still remained, believing it couldn’t 
possibly come into their area. About 
ten o'clock in the evening the flood 
sirens sounded and then everyone living 
anywhere about began to worry and 
wonder. Radios remained on all night, 
sirens were kept going, trucks and cars 
sped toward the area to assist in the 











evacuation of many hundreds of people. 

On the north side of the river on 
Friday the thirteenth, the doors of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Kansas 
City, Kansas, were thrown open to the 
Red Cross canteen. Because of central 
location it was used to feed evacuees and 
workers. Volunteer workers assisted the 
canteen workers and twenty-four-hour 
service was started. This went on for 
four days and nights. By that time 
schools had been opened to evacuees, 
and parent-teacher groups had taken 
over the feeding of many. The Salvation 
Army came forth and helped in every 
possible way. They are still feeding 
many groups of clean-up workers from 
a mobile unit. They are carrying on ex- 
tensive clothing drives. These clothing 
operations have been set up in various 
churches with ladies of the church in 
charge. One such group is at the West- 
ern Highlands Presbyterian Church. 
Each day a neighborhood church sup- 
plies women to sort and work over 
clothes under the direction of some 
member from Western Highlands. 

Saturday night came, and with it the 
hope that perhaps the worst was over. 
But about 1:00 a. mM. word was circu- 
lated that the water and power plant 
was in danger and there might not be 
water for some time. Persons on the 
south side of the river were already 
without water and in some places with- 
out electricity and gas. 

Men and trucks were needed. Phones 
rang, neighbors rapped on doors, and 
again, Kansas City, Kansas, was 
alarmed. 

On Sunday morning many persons at- 








Homes are hard hit, too. At left is what was left of Topeka Elder Ray E, Parnell’s home. A part of the house was found 
later so there may be slight salvage. At right, young Presbyterians Bob and Donnie Marks look at the roofs of twe 
homes in residential Miami, Oklahoma, The Marks home was flooded also, and Mr. Marks’ business was damaged by the water. 
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tended church as usual. Then a call went 
out for 1,000 men to assist in the build- 
ing of a dike at the water and power 
plant. Men streamed out of churches, 
trucks roared by, bull-dozers followed 
siren-screaming motorcycles. The men 
had responded to the call, and the water 
and power company was saved. 
Churches throughout Kansas City, 
Kansas, have responded tremendously 
to the emergency. Near the area on the 
south side of the river, the Argentine 
Presbyterian Church (membership sev- 
enty-seven) was on the edge of the dis- 
aster, but twenty of its families were 
evacuated. Pastor D. E. Cox has been 
working day and night trying to help 
his people. It was his thought if he could 
take care of his own people it would 
relieve the Red Cross and others. All 
churches, regardless of denomination, 
have worked together and have had 
little time to do much advertising of 
the fact that they were ministering to 
those in need. 
—Mrs. ARLEON WILSON 


Church Building Boom 
Hits Temporary Snag 


Church construction, in the midst of 
a boom (P. L., Aug. 4), was set back 
temporarily when National Production 
Administration officials banned the 
starting of new buildings for sixty days 
after August 4. 

The officials explained that a serious 
shortage of steel and copper had been 
caused when construction of churches, 
schools, and hospitals started in June and 
July was far in excess of forecasts. Sup- 
plies, they stated, are simply not avail- 
able for any more building than that 
now underway. 

Therefore, (1) work will continue on 
church buildings, schools, and hospitals 
which, on August 4, had been started 
and had the necessary steel and copper 
at the building site or under contract; 
(2) no new construction may be started 
before October 1, but applications for 
building permits and steel and copper 
allocations can be submitted now; (3) 
after October 1, buildings requiring two 
tons of steel or 200 pounds of copper 
must have a building permit and an 
allocation order allowing them to buy 
the necessary steel and copper. 

This means that after October 1 
much stricter controls will be applied 
to all types of construction. Officials ad- 
vised religious groups planning new 
buildings to apply as soon as possible 
so that their requests may be ready for 
consideration when the ban is lifted. 

Three different agencies have been 
designated to receive such applications. 
The Federal Security Agency in Wash- 
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Presbyterian at work. Lieutenant Richard F. Underwood (left), UN interpreter 
at the Kaesong peace conference and a member of the famous Underwood family 
of Presbyterian missionaries (see P. L., Feb. 3), talks with North Korean captain 
at peace parley last month, Underwood, born in Seoul, speaks Korean fluently. 





ington will process requests for building 
permits from churches and _ religious 
institutions. The U. S. Public Health 
service will handle all applications con- 
nected with hospitals and nursing 
homes, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion will receive requests for both public 
and non-public school buildings. 

The new regulations will require 
more paperwork by religious groups 
which plan to start construction after 
October 1. Before the ban, only church 
buildings requiring twenty-five or more 
tons of steel needed a building permit, 
and no allocation order for supplies was 
required. Now any building which will 
use two tons of steel or 200 pounds of 
copper must have a building permit, and 
the builders will also have to have an 
allocation order allowing them to buy 
the necessary steel and copper. 

Up to July 31, not a single application 
for a construction permit from a church 
or church-related agency had_ been 
turned down. As a result, new church 
construction was setting an all-time rec- 
ord when the ban was clamped on. 
What was probably the greatest volume 
of new church building in history—more 
than $42,000,000—was started during 
the month of July. This was $1,000,000 
more than in June, and 20 per cent 
above the $35,000,000 worth of new 
construction begun by churches in July, 
1950. 

The latest statistics compiled by gov- 
ernment agencies show that new starts 
on church building for the first seven 
months of 1951 were 26 per cent ahead 
of the same period a year ago. 


Aid to Korea: 
Everybody’s In 

In spite of endless delays in truce 
negotiations, there were no delays last 
month in getting desperately-needed 
clothing and other relief material to the 
people of Korea. 

The U.S. government has proclaimed 
September as “National Clothing Col- 
lection Month for Korea.” And all over 
the country, groups small and large, re- 
ligious and secular, are piling up used 
blankets, bedding, caps, gloves, and 
other winter wear, to be sent to the ap- 
proximately ten million Korean refugees 
in time for the expected hard winter 
ahead. 

And such activity — now — among 
church and charity groups must neces- 
sarily be great if the Koreans are to be 
adequately helped through the winter. 
Although a sizeable sum of money— 
$230.000,000—has been pledged for re- 
lief through the United Nations’ Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, action on such 
a large scale is naturally slow, and offi- 
cials are having more trouble collecting 
the promised money than they had get- 
ting the pledges. Church groups, how- 
ever, are small and can act fast, and 
speedy action is essential now, with 
winter approaching. 

Rehabilitation is an almost incompre- 
hensible task. In South Korea alone 
damage has been estimated at $2,000,- 
000,000 by J. Donald Kingsley, agent 
general of the UN’s Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. He said, upon returning 
from an inspection tour of Korea, that 
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Two kinds of aid to Korea. Mrs. George Hamilton (left) and Mrs. 





Edgar Harrah of the First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 


Washington, add the finishing touches to part of a 30,000-pound shipment of clothes the Seattle Presbyterial Society recently 
sent to Korean refugees, Right, U. S. Navy Captain W. F. James distributes puzzles, games, and books that women of the Pres- 


the southern part of the peninsula had 
been defended at “a terrific cost”—that 
Seoul, once one of the most modern 
cities in the Far East, had lost 85 per 
cent of its industrial facilities, 75 per 
cent of its offices, and 50 to 60 per cent 
of its living quarters. In North Korea 
conditions are even Industrial 
installations have been destroyed com- 
pletely. 

As for the Korean people, Mr. Kings- 
ley said that the most needy refu- 
gees are probably the approximately 
1,000,000 North Korean refugees who 
have taken up asylum in South Korea. 
These people lived on grass and roots 
for three months, and he said they were 
“in the worst condition I have ever seen, 
and that includes Greece in 1947.” 

Chief voluntary aid-to-Korea organi- 
zation is American Relief for Korea, Inc., 
formed of ten American relief groups, 
including Church World Service (P. L. 
July 21). ARK, as of the middle of July, 


had already sent more than four million 


worse. 


pounds of supplies to the small, war- 
ravaged nation. 
In New Jersey, Governor Alfred E 


Driscoll called upon his people to co- 
operate with ARK by filling a ship with 
clothing for Korea before the end of 
this month. ARK hopes other states will 
follow suit. 

Relief workers in Korea are looking 
forward to stepping up their work if a 
cease-fire is proclaimed. “In the event 
of a cease-fire,” ARK’s executive director 
Joseph P. Lehman said, “the United 
States should step up, rather than de- 
assistance to victims of the 
He explained that a 


crease, its 
fighting in Korea. 
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cease-fire would make available for re- 
lief-work lines of supply now needed 
for military operations. Military authori- 
ties have asked ARK to provide, if pos- 
sible, a minimum of 10,000,000 pounds 
of clothing, blankets, and bed linen for 
this winter. 

Ironical though it seemed, the South 
Korean people celebrated their Inde- 
pendence Day on August 15. They ded- 
icated the day to UN soldiers wounded 
in Korea. 

In U. S. local churches, collecting 
clothes for Korea seems to be the most 
popular project that organizations are 
working on. Women of the Seattle Pres- 
byterial Society in Washington recently 
shipped 30,000 pounds of clothing to 
Korea. Part of the shipment was sent 
with Dr. Kyung-Chik Han, pastor of 
Young Nak Presbyterian Church in 
Seoul (P. L., June 23), when he returned 
to Korea from the Presbyterian U. S. A. 
General Assembly. 

The Seattle women have been ship- 
ping an average of ten boxes of clothing 
overseas each fortnight for nearly four 
years. Mrs. George Hamilton and Mrs. 
Edgar Harrah work three Tuesdays each 
month on the project. Eighty-six-year- 
old John Mackay (not to be confused 
with Princeton Semin: uy ’s preside nt) 
has packed more than 2,000 boxes for 
the society. Almost all of the forty-seven 
churches represented in the Presbyter- 
ial Society have contributed to the ship- 
ments, and none of the truck drivers 
who transported the clothing to Seattle 
from the outlying churches has ever 
charged a fee. 

Another popular project among lo- 





byterian Church in Roseburg, Oregon, sent to him for distribution to GI’s convalescing in Korean hospitals (see story, below). 


cal church groups is sending recreation 
materials to wounded GI’s in Korean 
hospitals. Women of the Presbyterian 
Church Geneva Guild in Roseburg, Ore- 
gon, recently sent five fifty- pound boxes 
of writing material, games, puzzles, and 
magazines to Korea. The materials were 
distributed to GI’s in more than 1,800 
hospital beds. The Roseburg church is 
also packing clothes for Korean refu- 
gees. 


Religious Education: 
Another Victory 


Hampered by a U.S. Supreme Court 
decision three years the nation’s 
weekday religious education movement 
received “new impetus” this summer 
when New York State’s highest court 
upheld the constitutionality of New 
York City’s released-time program. 

Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, director of re- 
ligious education for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, said that the 6-1 de- 
cision of the state’s Court of Appeals 
“establishes the right of the parent to 
have his child excused for religious train- 
ing from the regular school day.” 

The prevailing opinion of the Court 
of Appeals held that “the Constitution 
does not demand that every friendly ges 
ture between Church and State shall be 
discountenanced.” 

The famous McCollum decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 1948 out- 
lawed the religious education program 
in Champaign, Illinois, which used 
school properties and funds, and teach- 
ers approved by public school authori- 
ties. As a result of the McCollum de- 
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dision, an estimated one-fifth of the 
weekday religious training classes were 


Under the New York City program, 
thildren are released from public schools 
ene hour a week to attend religious 
gasses off school premises. When two 
Brooklyn parents challenged the con- 
gitutionality of the city’s released-time 

gram, three state courts and the 
Court of Appeals all ruled that the city 
was not breaching the separation of 
Church and State as required by the 
First Amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

One indication that the latest New 
York court decision might help week- 
day religious training came from Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Last month The Vindicator, 
a city newspaper, referred editorially 
to the decision as an adequate basis on 
which Youngstown churches could re- 
new their released-time training pro- 
gam. The Ohio paper said that U.S. 
Supreme Court “will hardly outlaw a 
program which . . . does not breach the 
wall by using state buildings and funds 
for the Church.” 

Throughout the nation, Dr. Shaver re- 
ported, over 2,000,000 pupils were en- 
rolled this year. in weekday religion 
classes in about 2,500 communities. 

But one step remained. The two 
Brooklyn parents indicated they would 
carry their case on to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 


Failure in Germany 


Like all totalitarian governments, the 
Communists are not handicapped by 
modesty about their successes, but are 
crippled with inhibitions when it comes 
to mentioning their failures. But Party 
records which have come to the hands 
of West Berlin authorities prove that 
Red propagandists in East Germany 
have not exceeded their quotas of 
clergymen converted to the Communist 
faith. Indeed, it looks like a miserable 
failure. 

In one Soviet Zone state, for ex- 
ample, of 1,458 pastors listed in the rec- 
ords, thirteen were classified as “active 
and reliable” in the Red cause, while 
514 (the largest group tabulated) were 
called “diehard opponents” of the Soviet 
heaven-on-earth. Further, the papers 
showed a marked increase in church at- 
tendance, “particularly in communities 
where the clergymen refused to sign the 
Communist peace appeal.” 

Presumably the Soviet compilers of 
these records were not pleased by the 
inescapable conclusion that here Com- 
munism, submitted to eye-and-nose tests 
by men living under its aegis, did not 
make many friends. 
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Charles W. Kerr: Pioneer 


Back around the turn of the century, 
a solid, good-looking young Pennsyl- 
vania school teacher decided upon a 
career of Christianity mixed with ad- 
venture. In doing so, he became one 
of the great Presbyterian pioneers in 
America. 

The young man’s name was Charles 
W. Kerr. He studied to be a pastor at 
Western Theological Seminary in Pitts- 
burgh and Presbyterian (now McCor- 
mick) Seminary in Chicago, and the day 
after he graduated in 1898, he set off 
for Oklahoma territory as a home mis- 





Charles William Kerr 


sionary in the small communities of Ed- 
mund and Waterloo. 

In 1900 he went to another small 
town called Tulsa to become the pastor 
of a tiny mission church. Half of his 
small congregation were Indians. The 
group worshipped in an old building 
which the Board of National Missions 
maintained as a school. The nearest 
Presbyterian pastor was fifty-two miles 
away. 

There Charles Kerr settled, building 
up his small parish and helping to build 
up the Presbyterian Church in the thou- 
sands of church-less miles surrounding 
constantly growing Tulsa. 

His church grew, too. In a couple 
of years it was self-supporting, and rap- 
idly it grew to be one of the largest 
Protestant churches in the nation. In 
1927 the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Tulsa (present mem- 
bership, some 4,500) became a member 
of the General Council of the Church’s 
General Assembly. In 1932, at Denver, 
Colorado, he was elected Moderator of 
the 144th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. In 1940 Dr. Charles 
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W. Kerr celebrated his fortieth anni- 
versary as pastor of First Church and 
became pastor emeritus. 

In July, one of Oklahoma’s most fa- 
mous and revered churchmen passed on 
to another great adventure. Dr. Kerr, 
seventy-six, was stricken with a heart 
attack and died July 18. His death came 
a little more than a month after that of 
another former Moderator, Dr. Joseph A. 
Vance of Detroit (P.L., Aug. 4). 


The Church in China: 
It’s Official 


In China, it’s official at last. The 
great seal of state has been set to the 
severing of relationships between Chi- 
nese Christians and their brothers-in- 
faith in the western world. In Peiping 
a decree signed by Premier Chou En- 
lai orders all “American” mission boards 
sponsoring religious, educational, or 
charitable work in China to “suspend 
their activities immediately.” 

If this announcement seems vaguely 
familiar, it’s because the decree is really 
only the formal period put to a policy 
which has been followed piecemeal for 
a year. In July, 1950, the Chinese gov- 
ernment published a manifesto, pur- 
portedly drafted by Chinese Christian 
leaders, asserting the aim of the Chinese 
churches to become “self-governing, 
self-supporting, and _self-propagating.” 
Since that time sporadic but widespread 
incidents have advanced the cutting-off 
of Chinese Christian institutions from 
relations with foreign Christians. 

A “Catholic” church dissociated from 
the Vatican was created (no Roman 
Catholic clergyman has admitted alli- 
ance to this church). Many Roman 
Catholic churchmen, including bishops 
and archbishops, have been arrested, 
and the Papal Internuncio of China, 
Archbishop Antonius Riberi, was placed 
under house arrest. Catholic properties 
have been seized, and many nuns work- 
ing in charitable and medical institutions 
have been vilified, molested, or de- 
ported. 

Treatment of Protestant missionaries 
has been less drastic, but aimed at the 
same end. As many as 300 missionaries 
in one month have been expelled from 
the country, and many more have left 
voluntarily because they felt that they 
could no longer be of service to their 
parishioners. An unknown number of 
missionaries, including Frank Price 
(Presbyterian U. S.) and Olin Stock- 
well (Methodist) have been arrested. 
Many of the China missionaries are al- 
ready at work in other parts of Asia. 

The new decree means that all for- 
eign missionaries will probably have to 
leave. Although the language of the 
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regulation includes only Americans in 
the ban, some authorities believe that 
in practice occidentals of any national 
origin will be included, as the Chinese 
Communist vocabulary makes “Ameri- 
can” and “foreign imperialist” virtually 
Synonomous. 


Plan Announced for 
Building Fund Quotas 


How is the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. planning to raise the funds for its 
vital thirty-month $12,000,000 building 
campaign for new churches and semi- 
nary structures which begins January 1? 

Last month the Church’s newly-ap- 
pointed, twenty-two-member Building 
Funds Commission (see P.L., Aug. 4) 
announced a_ simple, straightforward 
plan that will be the basis for the raising 
of the $7,500,000 for church extension 
and $4,500,00 for seminary construction. 

According to the announcement, 
“approximately 25 per cent of the total 
spent by the Church on local expenses 
in 1950” will constitute the congrega- 
tional quota in the campaign. This 
means that each congregation will be 
asked to give an amount equal to ap- 
proximately one fourth of the sum that 
it spent in 1950 on local expenses. This 
amount, of course, will be spread over 
the entire thirty-month period of the 
campaign. The 
each local congregation would be asked 
to add 10 per cent of its 1950 local ex- 
pense figure to its 1952 and 1953 budg- 
ets, and 5 per cent for 1954, to be paid 
up within the first six months of that 
year. 

The Building Funds Commission, ap- 
pointed in July by Church Moderator 
Harrison Ray Anderson, also reported 
that the Board of National Missions has 
asked the synods to prepare a list of new 
fields within their bounds in which 
churches should be located. The Board 
will administer the funds raised for new 
churches. The funds raised for the sem- 
inaries will be apportioned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly's Council on Theological 
Education in cooperation with the 
special Laymen’s Committee on Theo- 
logical Seminaries. The seminary funds 
will be exclusively for building 
needs, askings of the 
Church’s schools for 
pastors. 


Commission said that 
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U. S. Churches Show 
Numerical Gains 


More than half the people in the 
United States are church members. This 
force, growing steadily larger, took a 
3,000,000-member jump during 1950, 
increasing its total to 85,705,280—which 
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is 55.9 per cent of the U. S. population. 

These figures are part of the 1950 
annual statistical report on U. S. church 
membership, 4 aring in last month’s 
Christian Herake Tes magazine. The survey 
represents 221 Protestant and thirty-two 
non-Protestant religious bodies. 

While U. S. population increased by 
1.67 per cent over the previous year, 
according to the report, church mem- 
bership chalked up a 3.56 per cent 
growth. 

The number of congregations, how- 
ever, did not increase proportionately 
with the increase in members, the Herald 
points out, which “seems to indicate that 
1950's . . . gain . . . comes not so much 
from new congregations as from the 
strengthening of existing congregations.” 
In 1950 there was an all-time high of 
278,479 congregations. This was a net 
increase of 3,214 over 1949, little more 
than half the figure of increase for 1949 
over 1948. 

People in general are more interested 
in religion today than they were fifty 
years ago, according to survey statistics. 
“In 1900 organized religious bodies in 
America claimed the allegiance of only 
34.7 per cent of the population. Today 
55.9 per cent of our people are on 
church rolls.” 

The breakdown of church member- 
ship into creeds shows that the major 
faiths hold about the same ratio to one 
another as they have held previously. 
“Protestants are still well in the lead, 
with 58.5 per cent of all church mem- 
bers. Roman Catholics claim 33.2 per 
cent of the total, while Jewish congre- 
gations account for 5.8 per cent. Other 
groups make up the remaining 2.5.” 

Of the 85,705.280 U. S. church mem- 
bers, 50,083,868 are Protestants, the 
Herald states. This is a net gain of 
1.409.045, or 2.89 per cent, over the 
year before. Roman Catholics make up 

28.470,092 of the total, which is a gain 
of 859,784 over their 1949 figure. The 
Roman Catholic gain was more sub- 
stantial percentagewise (3.1) than the 
Protestant gain. 

Comparing the membership of the 
major faiths with the country’s popula- 
tion as a whole, the Herald reports, it 
is roughly accurate to say that in 1950 
one out of three persons in the U. S. 
was a Protestant, one out of five a Cath- 
olic, and one out of twenty a Jew or a 
member of some other non-Protestant 
fellowship. 

About the many branches of the Prot- 
estant Church, the report has this to 
say: “... 1950's figures again prove that 
Protestantism’s main strength lies in a 
baker’s dozen of major religious bodies. 
The top thirteen denominations, each 
having more than a million members, 


comprise 76 per cent of the total. There 
are thirty-eight Protestant denomina- 
tions with more than 100,000 members 
each, and these account for 95 per cent 
of the membership of the entire 221 
denominations. 

. The seven largest Protestant de- 
nominations by themselves (29,806,187 
members) have a combined strength 
greater than that of the entire Roman 
Catholic Church (28,470,092).” 

“Although the larger churches ac- 
counted for a lion’s share of the increase 
numerically, churches with member- 
ships of under 10,000 were growing 
proportionately faster, 1950's statistics 
show. Churches with memberships of 
50,000 and above gained 2.8 per cent; 
those with 10,000 to 50,000 gained 1 
per cent; those with under 10,000 
gained 8 per cent. For this year, at least, 
it would seem that the smallest churches 
were doing the best job of evangelism.” 


Chaplains to Industry 


Next week the nation’s industrial 
workers can again sit back and take 
stock of their progress and their needs 
on the one day of the year seteaside for 
them specifically. 

They might think about one of the 
newest wrinkles in industry—the stress 
now laid on the spiritual well-being of 
workers. This interest in the worker's 
spirit shows itself in the growing in- 
dustrial chaplaincy movement, which in 
some countries, especially in Scotiand, 
is fast becoming a major church activ- 
ity. Almost 300 Scottish clergymen are 
now industrial chaplains. 

The Church of Scotland (Presbyte- 
rian) has taken the Reverend William 
MacIntyre from an Edinburgh parish 
to give his full time as national organizer 
of the industrial chaplaincy movement. 
The program is interdenominational, 
and chaplains are chosen from various 
churches. 

As the program now works, Mr. Mac- 
Intyre generally asks a firm if it wants 
a chaplain. Both management and labor 
must approve appointment. 

Some manufacturing concerns re- 
quest chaplains first. The Glasgow Cor- 
poration Transport Department is one 
of these. It now has nineteen part-time 
chaplains. Many requests for industrial 
chaplains in Glasgow resulted from a 
city-wide evangelistic campaign con- 
ducted there last year. Before the cam- 
paign Glasgow had about thirty-five in- 
dustrial chaplains. Now there are nearly 
eighty. 

Chaplains are being introduced into 
Scotland’s mining areas, and plans are 
being formulated to set up a similar min- 
istry to dock-workers. 
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Although the chaplain’s work is es- 
sentially pastoral, it varies according to 
the type of workers to whom he minis- 
ters. In the big hydro-electric develop- 
ments in the highlands, where thousands 
of men live in hostels many miles from 
a village or church, most of the chap- 
lain’s time is occupied in solving marital 
problems and financial tangles. 

In other countries, too, a special min- 
istry to labor is being developed. Both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics engage 
in this work in France, and the Catholic 
“Mission de Paris” has become particu- 
larly outstanding. 

In the U. S., the Methodist Church 
has spearheaded the industrial chap- 
laincy movement. The four conferences 
which make up the denomination’s Bos- 
ton area have decided to set up a joint 
ministry to labor, with a full-time chap- 
lain. 

In some theological seminaries, a 
period of day-labor is recommended for 
ministerial students to give them a prac- 
tical knowledge of workers’ living con- 
ditions. 

This summer about eighteen minis- 
terial students from various American 
seminaries worked in Pittsburgh steel 
mills and factories under the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations. 
Also, in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, a group of twenty-one college 
students worked in industrial plants this 
summer under sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Council on Christian Social 
Progress. 








In Germany, the Evangelical Church 
in Hesse and Nassau has a new require- 
ment for ministerial candidates. They 
must do six months of manual work 
before they take their final examina- 
tion. 

Church leaders view the industrial 
chaplaincy as an important effort in pre- 
venting the growth of Communism 
among workers. They feel it also draws 
the Church and labor closer together. 


The Danger Still Exists 


Although West German authorities 
turned down hundreds of requests for 
asylum, there was no question about the 
fact that last month’s Communist “youth 
festival” in East Berlin successfully dem- 
onstrated that the Red system controls 
the minds of thousands of young Euro- 
peans. 

One important group, however, 
would and will have no part of this 
ominous Communist exploitation. The 
youth organization of the powerful 
Evangelical Church in Germany refused 
an invitation from the Communist “Free 
Youth” group to participate in the fes- 
tival. 

At the same time it rejected a new 
bid from the Communist organization 
for joint talks on the question of Ger- 
man rearmament. “The danger still 
exists,” the Protestant youth group de- 
clared, “that such occasional discussions 
will be abused for political propaganda 
purposes.” 
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$100 worth of beef ain’t hay—or is it? Lloyd Scherer of Port Allegany, 


Pa. (on 


truck, back to camera) couldn't have brought in his hay without the help of 
fellow First Church members. In return, he’s giving to the church building fund, 
come butchering time this fall, one steer weighing about 1,000 pounds and worth 
about $400, which is no “bum” steer. Left of the truck are Ralph McConnell and Carl 
Lovell. On the wagon with Mr. Scherer is Howard J. Baker. Howard Johnson and 
Sol Krepps are the forkmen at right, and Donald L. Nevins is the truck driver. 
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RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Use the ‘‘Talent Plus Talents’’ Fund Raising Plan. 
it's fun, it’s easy, everyone takes part. See P 22, 
Aug. 4, issve Presbyterian Life. ‘‘Excellent Fund 
Raising Plan,"’ deciares Pastor Garland G. Lacey, 
Mount Washington Presbyterian Church, New 
York 34, N.Y. 

Send $2 for complete directions and pictures. 


—C. G. BRODHECKER, 


90 Park Terrace East, New York 34, N.Y. 
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Why Pay More? 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(331% R. P.M.) 


30% off 


Factory New! Every Record 
Guaranteed! 
If in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores: 
1125 6th Ave.—1143 6th Ave.—1211 6th Ave. 
For FREE Complete Catalog 
and Price List, write to: 
RECORD HAVEN STORES 
520 W. 48th St. (Dept. PL) New York 19, N. Y. 
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“ ‘What wonderful water,’. . . . I told my parents, ‘There is a lone traveller. He looks like a beggar, talks like a lord, and 
sits like Jesus!’ Later Bedros spoke to all the villagers of faith and love.” 


Another Teacher by the River 


T WAS LATE in an afternoon of June, 
I 1914, and we children had come to 
report to my father that there were no 
travellers to be seen on the road leading 
into our little village. 

“In a way I'm glad,” mother said. 
“Travellers this spring have brought us 
fears of war and persecution.” 

“True, true,” my father answered. On 
the high plateau of Turkey's Kurdistan, 
our Armenian Christian communities 
had lived for many years unmolested. 
But my father remembered the mas- 
sacre of 1898, and we all knew that re- 
cently in other parts of the country the 
Turks had slain thousands of our race. 
Even I could remember my cousin 
Tomas who had died several years 
earlier in the massacres around the sea- 
port, Adana. 

Even without strangers to care for, 
we still had work to do. “Now that we 
know there will be no travellers this 
evening,” my father said, “we can go 
and irrigate the vineyard. But first a 
drink of fresh water.” He handed me 
the small earthen pitcher. 

I skipped to the village spring, happy 
that I was included in my father’s eve- 
ning plan. I stopped short when I saw a 
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A True Story By Elizabeth C. Payne 


stranger sitting right by the spring. But 
I filled my pitcher and offered him a 
drink, as was the custom among us. 

As he took the pitcher and raised it 
to his mouth I decided he was a beggar. 
For only beggars travelled alone, with- 
out a horse or donkey, arriving and 
leaving at odd times of the day. 

But when he said, “What wonderful 
water, thank you,” I was puzzled. He 
spoke like a literate person. And besides 
I began to sense something strange and 
wonderful about him. So I just stood 
and stared at him. 

“Is there a ghan in this village where 
I could stay overnight?” he pe 

“There is a ghan for the animals, but 
people usually stay at our house. I'll run 
and get my father,” I said, thrilled. 

In a moment I was home bubbling 
over with it. “There is a lone traveller. 
He looks like a beggar, talks like a lord, 
and sits like Jesus!” 

“Sits like Jesus—that’s high praise for 
any man, even coming from you, my 
daughter,” father said as he rose to go 
and bring the stranger home. 

As I stood in the middle of the room 
mother asked, “How is it, ‘Sits like 
Jesus’?” 


“As though there were no rumors of 
war, but...” I stopped. 

“But only peace?” my mother asked 
gently. Then she went on, “Tell me, 
does he have only one leg?” There was 
excitement in her voice. 

And as I tried to remember, my father 
and the stranger came in. And he had 
only one leg, and his crutch. 

Mother ran to him and embraced him. 
Father took me in his arms and hugged 
me, saying, “You were right! Now go 
and tell everyone to gather by the river.” 
As I raced out the door father strode 
after me, got on his horse, and set out 
for the nearby village to tell them an 
evangelist had come. 

As soon as I gave the message to the 
other families in our village, the women 
abandoned the idea of cooking an eve- 
ning meal. They picked up what was 
ready and started out with their children 
for the bank of the Euphrates. The vil- 
lage street was filled with us, and as we 
got clear of the houses we could see the 
men coming in from the fields to join us. 

It was exciting to watch the move- 
ment of the people coming in singly and 
in groups as though drawn by a great 
magnet to the water’s edge. Across the 
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Euphrates waded those from the other 
village carrying the old and the babies 
on their backs. 

By sunset a great congregation had 
gathered, and as we waited we munched 
at bread and cheese and onions, and 
drank from earthen pitchers. Finally 
evervone sat down to listen. 

When the crowd was so still that we 
could hear the lapping of the waves 
upon the shore and a dome of stillness 
settled upon us, the stranger rose and 
sang, “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus.” 

Women around me sobbed, and the 
men bowed their heads. A mumble of 
“Amen” passed among us. When the 
§ song was done we all stood and shouted, 
“Hallelujah!” The evangelist said a short 
prayer, concluded by our chorused 
“Amens.” Then he read from his Bible, 
and we sat down facing the silver river 
in the twilight. 

The men arranged a seat for him, and 
as he looked out over us the mothers 
settled their babies at breast, or placed 
the little ones on adult laps where, as 
the evening wore on, they could fall 
asleep warm and secure. Everyone 
settled himself for a night outdoors 
listening to one who brought news of 


God. 


My NAME 1S Bedros (the stranger 
began) and I come from the village of 
Zartarig. One evening six years ago we 
fellows were gathered around the vil- 
lage grindstone at the spring around 
sunset. Need I sav why we were there? 

(Evervone laughed, and the teenage 
boys blushed, for everyone knew that 
the bovs gathered around the spring at 
sunset to get a peek at the girls who 
came to draw water.) 

One of the bovs began to tease me. 
1 rolled the grindstone toward him, 
others seized hold of it and rolled it 
hard back at me. And though I got hold 
of it, the force was too great and it 
rolled upon me. I fell, and it crushed my 
leg, and I fainted. When I awoke, I was 
in a strange place, my leg ached horri- 
bly, and I remembered everything. A 
feeling of great loss was upon me, so 
I cried out, “Is my leg off?” 

“Yes, Bedros,” said the mission doc- 
tor. “But we hope we can give you 
something more than a leg while you are 
with us.” 

“But,” I cried bitterly, “nothing, 
nothing can take the place of my leg.” 


“Be still a while and listen. “When 
Jesus saw him he knew that he had been 
now a long time in that case. He sayeth 
unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? 
And immediately the man was made 
whole . . . and walked.’ ” 

“Oh, does that mean I can be whole, 
too?” I asked. 
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“Yes,” the doctor said, “when you 
learn to read Jesus’s words you'll under- 
stand the true meaning of being whole.” 

“Me learn to read! That is something 
I never dreamed of, even as a boy. Am 
I not too old?” I asked, forgetting my 
leg. 

“Eighteen is not too old. It is never 
too late to read God’s word. We'll start 
with you tomorrow, if you wish,” the 
missionary doctor said. 

Seeing that I was gaining hope, he 
said a few words of prayer and then 
squeezing my hand with the love of his 
warm heart, he said, “Everything is pos- 
sible through Jesus Christ.” 

(The speaker stopped for a moment, 
and a wave of Amens arose from the 
audience. ) 

Days and weeks went by. I was 
learning to read and learning to love 
people the way the doctor loved us all. 
Many of the patients who could walk 
came to my bedside to talk to me. One 
man said, “That doctor is a saint in 
surgeon’s clothes. His opening and clos- 
ing our backs and our bellies is only 
an excuse for him to get close to us men 
and have us take a second look at Christ. 
Oh, son, after that second look you'll 
never be just a Christian in name, but a 
true disciple of Christ as he is!” (Our 
speaker paused, and the Amens floated 
out across the old Euphrates as its rip- 
ples testified to God’s mysterious ways. ) 

I shall never forget, he continued, 
when the doctor and I were alone as he 
removed all the dressings for the last 
time. He asked, “Bedros, do you feel 
whole?” “Yes,” I answered, “like I have 
never felt before, and now I must share 
my new-found love of Christ with 
others.” 

He held me close to him like a father, 
and said, “Soon you'll be an ambassador 
of Christ, but first you must go up to 
the Mission School and wd for a 
while. Don’t be impatient. Remember 
Moses waited forty years, our Lord forty 
days, and the Apostle Paul several years. 
Here is a little book to keep us close 
to one another.” He handed me the Gos- 
pel according to Luke. 

Three years ago I took to the road, 
remembering always how much God did 
to me through the mission doctor, the 
nurses, the patients, and my teachers at 
the Mission School. How can I tell you 
my gratitude that Christ has accepted 
the offer of myself to spread his Gospel? 

And now will you look at him on the 
Cross of Calvary, and remember how 
much God loved you and me. To have 
his Son suffer such a cruel death in 
order that we all may have life everlast- 
ing. 

I HEARD NO MORE of Bedros’s quiet 
words, for I fell asleep against my 
mother’s knees. However, I was awak- 
ened by the splashing of water and 


heard Bedros saying the words of bap- 
tism. But I was too sleepy to get up» so 
I just remained awake long enough to 
see many people upon their knees pray- 
ing. Later, as they took Communion, I 
fell asleep again. 

At dawn we were wakened by 
Bedros’s song. Everyone arose as he 
heard the ancient melody. They knew 
his was the voice of one talking with 
God in behalf of others. They knew that 
Bedros had learned God's language 
through complete self-surrender. In a 
short while all were singing with him, 
“Lift up your heart, lift up your voice; 
rejoice again. I say rejoice.” 

After Bedros gave his benediction, 
people talked about departing, yet stood 
around and listened to what was being 
said, nodding their heads in agreement. 

“How he helped us to find what our 
souls needed—faith, faith. God bless 
him.” “You know,” said one, “I have a 
strange feeling of Jesus standing among 
us. He has given us a second look at 
Christ, and that is what drives the fears 
out and brings the faith in. Now I am 
prepared for any test.” Yet another said, 
“There is something Bedros said that 
makes me so sure of God.” 

When at last the steady rays of the 
sun began to peep above the hills and 
day was surely at hand, people began 
to depart to their daily tasks with un- 
common words upon their lips and a 
new vision in their hearts. 

At home again, I could not take my 
eyes off Bedros. I thought of him as one 
taking the part of Jesus in a play; yet 
I was sure of something I had no words 
to explain. Mother sent Bedros to sleep 
in our coolest room and had me sit out- 
side. “Let no one disturb him at least 
until noon,” she warned. 

In the middle of the afternoon my 
father gave Bedros a ride to his next 
meeting-place. That second evening we 
all gathered in the village square and 
sang, “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus.” And there was much prayer. 

Six months later, the Turks massacred 
many of those who worshipped with 
Bedros on the river bank that night. 
Many, beginning with my mother and 
father, made Christian records compa- 
rable to those described in Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs. 

In the years that have followed, I 
have often pondered the share Bedros 
had in their decisions to die rather than 
accept another religion. I can see now 
that they had received God’s strength, 
at least in part, through Bedros, through 
the mission doctor who had made Bedros 
“whole,” and through those who sup- 
ported that doctor by gifts, works, and 
prayers. Thus I am reminded, as I often 
have to be, that the inspiration from 
Bedros was not of men but of God and 
that the works of those who are active 
in any way in God’s service are blessed. 
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ELIZABETH BUCHANAN: homemaker, mother of four. and leader 


of the National Council of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations, 


disproves the old idea that the Church is a no-woman’s land 


MADAM PRESIDENT 


oo exist in the main solely for 
' the propagation of the species, and 
are not destined for anything else . . . 

That’s what German philosopher Ar- 
thur Schopenhauer said about a century 


ago. He may have been safe saying it 
then, but he’d never get away with it 
now 

We Presbyterians, whatever else we 
may be, are people. And four-sevenths 
of us are female people. We have most 
of the liberties men have, and we have 
them unselfish ladies 
down through the centuries have mixed 
housework with church and community 


because wise, 


service—and made their dish necessary 
to their generation’s diet. Today, women 
like Elizabeth Buchanan and_ the 
500,000 organized Presbyterian women 
she heads are showing the few, die-hard, 
mankind-is-man’s-business warriors that 
women are more than mere seedpods. 
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By MURIEL K. STEFFY 


The members of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations 
are mostly housewives. And as house- 
wives they carry into their church work 
a skill for organizing details and a 
motherly tenderness and patience. They 
sew, cook, talk, and pray for the 
Church; and generally they get a lot 
done, and with little fuss. 

The Presbyterian Church, more lib- 
eral than some churches in granting 
women participation in church affairs, 
their value. And well it 
should. Last vear Presbyterian women 
gave $2,631,652.27 to the Church, and 
by their Opportunity Gifts (extra giv- 
ing) they helped build and improve in- 
stitutions and mission schools through- 
out the world. 


recognizes 


The president of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations 
—Mrs. Buchanan—is, like most of the 
women she represents, a housewife and 
mother. She lives in New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, with her businessman husband 
and two of their four grown children. 
She is not the rushy, gushy, women’s- 
club femme that cartoonists like to de- 
pict making naive statements about 
world-shaking problems. Nor is she the 
cold calculating machine that women 
often develop into (according to the 
women’s - place - is - only - in - the - home 
school) when they doff their aprons. 

Mrs. Buchanan is a modest, feminine 
woman with a quiet charm that endears 
her to individuals she meets and audi- 
ences she addresses. She likes baseball, 
basketball, and football; plays the piano; 
and when she has time, gives book re- 
views. One of her chief hopes for Pres- 
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byterian women during her presidency 
js that through wide reading and dis- 
cussion they become increasingly better 
informed—helping to grind even farther 
into the dust the teachings of men like 
Schopenhauer. 

There’s nothing unusual about a 
woman being high potentate in a no- 
man’s land. But the way Mrs. Buchanan, 
through years of women’s work, has 
managed to pilot large groups—and re- 
main through it all so very loyally her 
husband’s wife and their children’s 
mother—is not too common a story. 

She became the Presbyterian Church’s 
top woman last year at the women’s 
quadrennial convention, held at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. The election was a 
surprise to her and the rest of the Bu- 
chanans. 

The women of Steubenville Presby- 
terial Society were surprised, too. Mrs. 
Buchanan, once their president, was 
then first vice-president of Ohio Synod- 
ical. They expected she would become 
president of the Synodical. In fact, when 
they were having a gavel made for 
their society and there turned out to 
be enough wood for two, they decided 
to hold the extra gavel in reserve in 
case “our Elizabeth” should become 
Synodical president. Then came the 
Ocean Grove convention. The extra 
gavel, of course, was immediately com- 
missioned to active duty. 

Office-holding is no new game for 
Mrs. Buchanan. In New Philadelphia, 
a city with a 16,000 population in east- 
ern Ohio, she’s “been president of ev- 
erything in town,” according to her hus- 
band, “except the Boy Scouts.” She 
headed the Civic Club, the College 
Club, the Council of Church Women, 
and the Tuscarawas County Garden 
Club. 

In the New Philadelphia Presbyterian 
Church, she’s been Women’s Associa- 
tion president, a church school teacher, 
a deaconess, an elder, and chairman of 
hosts of committees. She’s been a state 
Parent-Teachers Association officer, and 
she was also, before taking on the 
women’s national post, one of the area’s 
most-in-demand book reviewers. 

At this vear’s General Assembly she 
was named one of two women on 
the Inter-Church Relations Committee, 
which is seeking unity with the several 
branches of the Presbyterian family. She 
also served during the past year on the 
Committee studying regional synods. 

Can such a committee woman still be 
a good wife and mother? It isn’t easy, 
but some women can and are. Accord- 
ing to a New Philadelphia woman, 
when Mrs. Buchanan was a state Par- 
ent-Teachers officer and meetings ran on 
to noon, “Anyone looking for her was 
told she had run home to get lunch for 
her family.” 

One look at the Buchanan family is 
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enough to convince anyone that Mrs. 
Buchanan never flunked her course in 
motherhood. Her four grown children— 
two boys and two girls—are healthy, in- 
telligent young men and women. Three 
of them are doing, or are planning to 
do, church and social service work. All 
four attended the Presbyterian-related 
College of Wooster, in Wooster, Ohio. 
Calvin, the eldest, a 1950 graduate 
of Western Theological Seminary, is 
pastor of Coitsville Presbyterian Church 
in Youngstown, Ohio. He leaves the 
U. S. this month on a scholarship to 
study for his doctorate in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He and his wife are parents 
of a two-year-old daughter, Gail, one 
of “Gammy” Elizabeth’s favorite pals. 
Eldest daughter Mary is doing social 
service work with children in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Once she won a state con- 
test playing the cello, with her mother 
accompanying her at the piano. 
Winifred, a June graduate of Woos- 
ter, will begin studying at McCormick 
Theological Seminary this fall to be- 
come a director of Christian education. 
Young Bill, a junior at Wooster, plans 
to go into the oil-distributing business 
with his father. “Somebody,” he says, 
“has to make some money to support 


this benevolent family.” 

Mrs. Buchanan, before she married 
tall, jovial W. Verne Buchanan, was a 
schoolteacher. She’d always wanted to 
teach school, ever since she was a little 
girl in Newark, Ohio, lining up her 
dolls in a chair and lecturing to them. 
She'd always wanted to play the piano, 
too, and in time she became fairly good 
at it. 

One of the favorite games at the 
Hazlett house, when she was little Eliz- 
abeth Hazlett, was playing Sunday 
school. Brother Calvin was the preacher, 
and she was the pianist with a chair for 
a piano. The sober congregation con- 
sisted of two other brothers, George and 
Paul. The four went through much of 
the procedure they saw so often in their 
church, Newark’s First Presbyterian, of 
which their father was pastor. 

When Elizabeth was sixteen, she was 
graduated from high school. She at- 
tended Denison University, and before 
she was twenty-one was teaching in 
Toboso, Ohio, high school pupils who 
were almost as old as she was. The 
county school superintendent told her 
she was a born teacher; and, he sur- 
mised, she would probably never marry. 

But the superintendent's prophecy 
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“Of course I don’t make a very good omelet,” says W. Verne Buchanan, “but 
when you have a wife like Elizabeth, you expect to share her with other people.” 
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At General Assembly, Mrs. Buchanan addressed many—even radio audiences. 














Mrs. Buchanan and her only grandchild, Gail, discuss fine points of horticulture. 
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went down the drain when Verne Bu- 
chanan came along. He first saw Eliza. 
beth in the Newark church where her 
father was pastor. She says they ac. 
tually met shortly after that on a “blind 
date”; but it wasn’t a blind date at all, 
because he arranged it. Mr. Buchanan 
also is active in the New Philadelphia 
Presbyterian Church. He’s an elder and 
a trustee. 

Although Mrs. Buchanan is very con- 
scientious about her duty to her family, 
the national presidency, of course, takes 
her away from them much of the time. 
And, Winifred muses, “I think it’s Dad 
who has the cross to bear. It must be 
awfully difficult for him to be alone in 
our big house when it used to be so 
es 

Mr. Buchanan likes to remember 
their home as it was several years ago- 
a proverbial Grand Central Station, 
Then all the children were home, doors 
were opening and closing, and there 
was always noise somewhere. 

When Bill was in high school he led 
a dance band. If Mrs. Buchanan is a 
patient, forbearing national president, 
maybe she should thank Bill and his 
tooting, pounding friends for having 
rehearsals at the Buchanan home. Or 
if Bill wasn’t doing what he could to 
keep things alive, Winifred was having 
a shrieking, giggling girls’ club meeting 
there. 

Father and Mother Buchanan, how- 
ever, did have an escape from all this. 
In another part of the house there is a 
second living room that thev retreated 
to on nights when the children were 
monopolizing the main living room. 
Winifred used to think they went there 
“to be nice to us.” But she now realizes 
it was for self-preservation. 

The Buchanan home has lost its re- 
semblance to a railroad station. With 
Calvin and Mary away from home and 
students Winifred and Bill at school 
most of the time, things are quiet. Of 
course, this is a good time for Mrs. 
Buchanan to hold her responsible of- 
fice. But even now, just as it always was, 
Sundav is family day for the Buchanans. 
And they all trv to be home Sundays 
as often as possible. 

Another family day for them is 
Christmas. When the children were 
little, Mrs. Buchanan used to tack to 
each present a poem, signed Santa. The 
poems were supposed to be read as the 
packages were opened. But the chil- 
dren soon discovered that by sneaking 
downstairs late Christmas Eve and 
reading the poems Santa had written, 
they could determine what was in the 
packages without opening them. 

In time Santa caught on; and in spite 
of the children’s protests that their 
Christmas Eve wanderings were 
prompted by an interest in poetry as 4 
form of literature, there was no more 
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poetry-writing. In Bill’s opinion, “it was 
no great loss to the literary world, 
either.” 

Many women do well in public office 
because their experience training chil- 
dren makes them amateur psychologists, 
in a sense. Mrs. Buchanan, a mother of 
four, has had good experience helping 
solve problems. According to her chil- 
dren, she’s been extremely subtle in her 
advice, always setting the stage, but 
letting them act out the play. 

Winifred passed through a time of 
vocational confusion several years ago. 
She began to doubt it was wise for her 
to go into Christian education. She 
couldn’t lead a normal life if she did, 
she thought. Christian education direc- 
tors are always being criticized, and 
people expect them to be jewels of 
perfection. 

So Winifred took her doubts to her 
mother. Mrs. Buchanan listened pa- 
tiently. Then she did a strange thing. 
She agreed with Winifred, saying per- 
haps it would be wiser for her to follow 
a different course if she felt that way. 
Winifred, expecting her mother to take 
the opposite view, immediately began 
defending Christian education, saying 
it was really a wonderful field and she 
would be very happy in it. 

“I don’t know whether Mother ever 
took any courses in psychology,” Wini- 


fred says, “but she certainly used some 
on me that time.” 

Bill, also, feels that his mother helped 
him indirectly in his vocational problem. 
Several years ago when he began doing 
odd jobs in his father’s oil business, he 
developed a distaste for the work. It 
was hard work, but Mr. Buchanan felt 
that his son, if he wished to go into the 
business some day, should learn the 
hard way, as he had. 

In time Bill decided he didn’t want 
to go into the business. Then Mr. Bu- 
chanan, at his wife’s suggestion, began 
giving Bill more rewarding work—jobs 
that he could feel important doing. That 
changed Bill’s attitude. “Now I’m look- 
ing forward to stepping into Dad’s 
place,” he says. 

Mrs. Buchanan didn’t just acquire her 
facility in getting along with people. 
Her mother, Mrs. Mary E. Hazlett, is 
also a devoted parent and a diligent 
church worker, and she believes, if the 
upbringing she and her husband gave 
their children was any good, it’s because 
“we never asked them to do anything 
we were not willing to do ourselves.” 

Mrs. Buchanan’s father, the late Rev- 
erend Calvin G. Hazlett, was a man of 
great personal magnetism. Both a son 
and a grandson bear his first name, and 
both are ministers. Calvin Buchanan 
was just ten when his grandfather died, 











Teatime. The Buchanan family circle is rarely 
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but when he decided to become a min- 
ister, it was his grandfather’s memory 
and example that influenced him greatly. 

Mrs. Hazlett, still active in Newark’s 
First Church, has been teaching a church 
school class there for thirty years. One 
son (Mrs. Buchanan’s brother), the 
Reverend Calvin Hazlett, is a Presby- 
terian missionary in Mainpuri, India, 
and another brother, the Reverend Paul 
Hazlett, is a member of the Church’s 
Board of Christian Education staff. A 
third brother, George, an attorney, is a 
trustee in the Fairmount Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fundamentally, Mrs. Buchanan’s rare 
quality stems quite simply from her 
downright, no - fooling, lets - do - some- 
thing-about-it love for people, especially 
children. During a recent tour of South 
America for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, she was particularly impressed 
with the children she saw, many of them 
poor and uneducated. 

In her report to the General Assembly 
women’s session in May, she said, “Oh 
that we, the Presbyterian women of 
America, could gather up those little 
children into our arms and teach them 
the story of Jesus.” And again, re- 
ferring to another group of children, 
“These were the loveliest children, I 
have ever seen—and I have four of my 
own.” ‘ 





complete these days, Above, son Calvin and daughter Winifred visit parents. 
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There are in the world over 300,000,000 people of 
the Moslem faith (Islam) as compared with fewer 
than 200,000,000 Protestant Christians. (Moslem, 
often spelled Muslim, is used interchangeably with 
Mohammedan.) Presbyterians are at work in five 
Moslem countries: Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 
and Syria. Lebanon, where we also serve, has a 
slight majority of Christians. 


Answer from Iran 


A high school student visiting Foreign Board head- 
quarters in New York recently demanded to know 
why missionaries are sent to Moslem lands where “the 
people are happy with their own religion.” The 
answer was written weeks before in Iran, but it 
arrived in New York City the very day the question 
was asked. As though intended for this student, the 
letter told of two Iranian soldiers who had come to 
a missionary to profess their faith in Christ. They had 
been influenced by the example of another soldier. In 
the whole company, they said, there was only one who 
was always happy. When they found that he was a 
Christian, they decided to become Christians, too. 
The same letter gave the news of an air cadet who 
became a Christian because, said he, he had seen that 
Christians were alive, whereas the other people he 
had known were depressed and lifeless. 


“Retreat Would Be Unworthy... .”’ 


But these times are not easy for Christians in Iran. 
In recent days a Christian youth center was ordered 
closed, workers selling Bibles were interfered with, 
Gospel pictures were for- 
bidden to be shown in a 
hospital, and even public 
worship had to be stopped 
for a while in one city. 

During the last few 
years nationalist extrem- 
ists have encouraged the 
revival of a fanatical form 
of Islam, believing that 
this faith would be a bul- 
wark against the invasion 
of Communistic ideas 
from the north. This pol- 
icy has backfired, because 
Communists are now us- - 
ing this twisted national- ; * 
ted as a new tool to J. Christy Wilson, Jr. 
oppose both the Western democracies and the 
Christian faith. Many of the uneducated are led to 
believe in a strange mixture of Communism and 
Islam. A carpenter, known as a devoted Moslem, was 
making beds for a Christian school. He was overheard 
to remark with conviction, “The founder of Commun- 





ism was Ali.” (Ali was the son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and is revered by Iranians next to Mohammed him- 
self.) 

But in the midst of these troubled hours, a mission- 
ary writes, “To retreat because of the difficulties and 
dangers in our present situation would be unworthy 
of him who for our sakes endured the Cross.” 











Students in West Pakistan, on their way to a Student 
Christian Conference. Dr. J. Christy Wilson, return- 
ing from his recent trip around the world, said, “If 
I were a young man today, I would head for Pakistan.” 


Following His Father to Afghanistan 


Recently PrespyTERIAN Lire carried a story about 
the pioneering trip of the Laubach Literacy Team to 
Afghanistan this spring. With Dr. J. Christy Wilson 
of Princeton Seminary as interpreter, the team made 
one of the most spectacularly successful attacks on 
illiteracy in its history. Now hard on the heels of his 
father’s trip, J. Christy Wilson, Jr., has flown to that 
country to work as a teacher for the Afghan govern- 
ment. 


Significant Statements From Pakistan 


Two significant statements have come in recently 
from Pakistan. An editorial in a prominent paper there 
commented favorably on President Truman’s Memo- 
rial Day call for people to pray for peace, and went 
on to say, “Close cooperation and comradeship be- 
tween the worlds of Islam and Christianity is, at the 
present juncture, indispensable for both. Prayer is a 
great force in the life of individuals and nations. But 
the effort should be supplemented by binding together 
in mutual understanding and fellowship the masses of 
people who constitute the repository of this undoubt- 
edly great force.” And a prominent group in Pakistan, 
in a statement outlining Moslem ideology, used this 
arresting sentence: “God possesses all the attributes 
of perfection, but his fundamental attribute is creative 
and sustaining love.” 
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National Youth Bodies 
Plan Common Programs 


A new step towards Protestant unity 


Fwill be made this week when the gen- 





eral councils of two leading Christian 
youth organizations meet in Milford and 


WRichmond, Indiana. 


nat 





The bodies are the United Christian 


lYouth Movement, representing the 


youth movements of forty major Prot- 
estant denominations, and _ thirty-five 
state youth councils, and the United 
Student Christian Council, represent- 
ing fourteen national student Christian 
movements. 

The “Common Commission Plan” 
will receive major consideration at the 
U.C.Y.M.’s general council meeting at 
Camp Mack, Milford, Indiana, Septem- 
ber 1-6. This is the proposal advanced 
originally by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. to further interdenominational 
cooperation through a common program 
of study and activity for all Protestant 
youth groups. Adopted by the U.C.Y.M. 
General Council last year, it was re- 


| ferred to the various churches for com- 
ments and study. This week, the de- 


nominations will report. If all youth 
fellowships agree, the work of revising 
present denominational programs will 
begin. 


Under the plan, Baptist, Presbyterian, 


| Methodist, and other Protestant young 


Beir el 





' 
' 
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people will, each in their own churches, 
be working on a program divided into 
five areas: faith, witness, citizenship, 
fellowship, and world outreach. These 
topics are the ones that most denomina- 
tions are developing in their present 
youth programs. The proposed common 
program, however, will be an improve- 
ment on the present system in that it 
will enable youth groups of various de- 
nominations to work together where 
desirable. The plan will be especially 
helpful to groups in small towns where 
the youth membership of each church 
is too small to permit effective work, 
and, on a national level, will make pos- 


| sible interdenominational cooperation in 


the preparation of youth materials. 

The Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council is committed to the pro- 
posal. At its meeting this summer (see 
below) officers were elected to be re- 
sponsible for developing a national pro- 
gram in the five areas of the plan. 
Formerly, the National Council elected 
one officer for each of the four areas of 
the Westminster Fellowship program 
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(faith and life, stewardship, fellowship, 
and outreach). 

Presbyterian synods, presbyteries, and 
local churches, however, are to continue 
using the present Westminster Fellow- 
ship program divisions until the new 
areas are clearly defined. 

The “Call to United Christian Youth 
Action” will also be reviewed at the 
U.C.Y.M. meeting. Launched during 
youth week last January, this drive will 
culminate during youth week this year 
in large-scale community observances. 
Increased Christian youth activity, and 
funds for foreign and national youth 
work are sought in the program. 

The United Student Christian Coun- 
cil, meeting at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, September 1-8, will 
include 135 students, fraternal dele- 
gates, and observers. It is expected to 
take action toward joining the National 
Council of Churches as the National 
Council’s Department of Campus Chris- 
tian Life. 

The situation of Christian higher edu- 
cation, complicated by the growing 
number of students in the armed forces, 
will be reviewed and a course for action 
sought. The work of the student move- 
ments with some 30,000 foreign stu- 
dents in the United States will also be 
studied. 

The Council will plan further de- 
velopment of its study department, 





which is preparing materials for the use 
of all American student movements. 

Presbyterian delegates to the United 
Christian Youth Movement General 
Council include Leonard Bjorkman, 
Baltimore, Maryland; George Sowerby, 
Fort Myers, Florida; Nancy Johns, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana (see below); and 
Dick Bauer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Representatives for the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. at the United Student 
Christian Council meeting are Robert 
Ball, Garden City, Kansas; Wesley Otto, 
Fredonia, Kansas; Robert Orr, Long 
Beach, California; and Harry Payne, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


Indianapolis Girl Elected 
Westminster Fellowship Head 


The Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council elected its first girl mod- 
erator, Nancy Johns, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, at its annual meeting this sum- 
mer at McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pert, eighteen-year-old Nancy is a 
student at Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana. She hopes to become a director 
of Christian education in a Presbyterian 
church following graduation. A former 
Westminster Fellowship officer in Indi- 
anapolis Presbytery, she further trained 
for her present post as a three-time 
officer of Indiana Synod’s Westminster 
Fellowship. 

Vice-moderator of the Council is 
eighteen-year-old James Brown, Jr., 
Princeton, New Jersey; and stated clerk 
is John Farrell, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. National program area chairmen 
include Terry Tice, Beloit, Kansas; 
Doris Knox, Morrison, Illinois; William 
Turnquist, Whittier, California; Stanley 
Schmidt, Sioux City, Iowa; Joe Trower, 





National Council officers elected this summer include: first row, from left, Dick 
Callender, Joe Trower, Helen Hennessy, and John Orr; second row, from left, 
Elizabeth Duncan, Stan Schmidt, Nancy Johns, James Brown, Billie Blakely, Wil- 
liam Turnquist; third row, from left, John Farrel, Doris Knox, and Terry Tice. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Bellflower, Missouri; Richard Callender, 
La Grange, Illinois; Billie Ann Blakely, 
Chicago, Illinois; John Orr, Long Beach, 
California; Elizabeth Duncan, Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky; and Helen Hennessy, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

The Council, which broke tradition in 
electing Nancy Johns, took a number of 
other unprecedented steps, the most im- 
portant being reorganization of its exec- 
utive group to include representatives 
for both high school and college ages. 
Previously, one delegate has _ been 
elected to represent each program area 
on the executive committee. Now, fol- 
lowing a year-long study of the various 
youth age groups and their needs, the 
Council will be governed by a dual set 
of officers in the program areas. 

The Council further acted to recom- 
mend for the first time formation of 
synod Westminster Fellowship student 
associations. These organizations are to 
be responsible for carrying out their 
own programs for Presbyterian students 
within each synod. Each student asso- 
ciation is to be represented on the synod 
Westminster Fellowship council. 

The Council hopes, by setting up 
separate associations, to better meet stu- 
dent needs throughout the country. It 
recommended also that metropolitan 
areas with large numbers of students set 
up their own student associations with 
representation on presbytery Westmin- 
ster Fellowship councils. The new 
moves, it is expected, will enable more 
college and university students to be- 
come active within Westminster Fel- 
lowship. 

Other actions included a recommen- 
dation for increased effort to welcome 
foreign young people studying in Amer- 
ican schools, and a proposal for a church- 
wide youth crusade in the name of peace 
and understanding. 


Top Youth Advisers 
Change Church Posts 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. loses 
three of its top youth advisers this 
month. 

They are Dr. Gilbert F. Close, Direc- 
tor of Young People’s Work of the 
Board of Christian Education, who will 
become pastor of the Portalhurst Pres- 
byterian Church, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; the Reverend G. Wallace Robert- 
son, Youth Budget Director, who is now 
an associate secretary of promotion for 
the Church’s General Council; and 
Elizabeth Howell, youth secretary of 
the Board of National Missions, who will 
be married in September to the Rev- 
erend Alan G. Gripe, former missionary 
to the Philippines. 

A director of youth work for the Pres- 
byterian Church for the last seven years, 
Dr. Close has been the chief adviser to 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
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Council and has traveled widely in the 
interests of the Presbyterian youth 
program. 

In addition, he has been a principal 
figure in interdenominational youth 
work and is chairman of the Committee 
of Religious Education of Youth of the 
National Council of Churches, and a 
member of the General Council of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 

He has served as chairman of the 
Protestant Advisory Committee of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and has held 
high posts in other youth agencies. 


University Contest Winners 
Tour Japan 

Two young American ambassadors of 
good will completed their tour of Japan 
last month in behalf of more than 70,000 





Youth contest winners visit Japan, Mir- 
iam Corless and George Lewis display 
section of scroll bearing signatures of 
70,000 American youth who contributed 
toward new International University. 
Scroll was presented to Japanese people. 


Protestant young people in the United 
States and Canada. 

They are George Lewis, twenty-one, 
of Urbana, Illinois, and Miriam Corless, 
twenty-three, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
winners of last year’s Japan International 
Christian University youth contest. 

Both young people have served prom- 
inently in their denominations’ youth 
organizations. Miriam is currently pres- 
ident of the Peninsula (Methodist Con- 
ference) Youth Council, and George is a 
former national moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church’s Westminster Fellowship. 

The travelers arrived in Japan on July 
10 for a formal presentation of the huge 
scroll bearing the names of the young 
people of the United States and Canada, 
who last year contributed more than 

70,000 toward the building of the new 


International Christian University at 
Mitaka, Japan. 

On July 14, the scroll was presented 
to the Emperor through his Grand 
Chamberlain Marquis Tsuneo Matsu. 
daira, who expressed to George and 
Miriam the deep appreciation of the 
Emperor for this token of friendship and 
good will. 

Following the ceremony, the two 
were escorted on a tour of Japan to 
visit cultural, educational, and religious 
groups as spokesmen for American and 
Canadian youth. The award winners 
went sightseeing in Nikko, Kamakura, 
Kyoto, and Hiroshima; visited youth 
work camps; and attended UNESCO 
and UN meetings. The pair also met UN 
Commander General Matthew B. Ridge- 
way, and were widely interviewed by 
press agencies and radio stations. 


College Students Create 
Fun for New York Kiddies 


Two hundred fifty-one Binghamton, 
New York, youngsters had a wonderful 
time going to church every day this 
summer, because of the imagination of 
two young college students in the West 
Presbyterian Church. 

For six weeks the boys and girls met 
on the West Church grounds to worship, 
play games, make crafts, and paint 
under the direction of Sam Colman, Jr., 
and Marilynn Arwine, who started the 
successful program last year. 

Sam, who is a pre-ministerial student 
at Haverford College, Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania, thought a program like this, 
besides helping the children of the com- 
munity, would give him valuable field 
experience. He is the son of the pastor. 
Marilynn, who is studying art at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, wanted to teach a few of 
the sketching and craft. 

The two were backed by the church, 
but they were left to plan the program 
themselves. It was a big success. One 
family had trouble leaving town for 
vacation because the children rebelled 
against missing the sessions. 

This year eighty-five to ninety young- 
sters were present every day and 
Sandra Colman, daughter of the pastor, 
joined the staff because of the increased 
attendance. 

Even though five Protestant denomi- 
nations, and the Jewish and Catholic 
faiths were represented, the children 
met together for worship under the 
“big tree” each morning before they 
split up to pursue the activities they 
were interested in. 

Sam’s and Marilynn’s program not 
only interested the children, but caused 
a number of parents to become more 
active in West Church. The two college 
students got along very well, too. They 
are planning to be married soon. 
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PREVENTING MARITAL FAILURES 


One of the gravest threats to the well- 
being of the American people is the 
alarming percentage of failure in build- 
ing a family. In the belief that no situa- 
tion is wholly dark as long as good men 
are working hard to improve it, we pre- 


sent two articles, describing several out- 
standing efforts to bring reason to bear 
on the problem of broken homes. 

John Charles Wynn, (The Sound of 
Breaking Homes), was a member of the 
Commission set up by the Federal Coun- 


cil of Churches to study questions of 
divorce procedure. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
(The Question of Remarriage), served 
on the Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce created by the General Assem- 
bly, Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


—Tue Epirors 
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By JOHN C. WYNN 


R°s AND ALICE somehow imagined 
that when they came to divorce 
court that their long months of disagree- 
ment and bewilderment were coming to 
an end. It had been rough; but now they 
could (they thought) wipe the slate 
clean and begin again. 

How mistaken they were became 
apparent when the lawyers explained 
that there must be a plaintiff or accuser 
and a defendant or suspected party, and 
that the grounds for divorce must be 
admissible under the legislation of the 
state even if it became necessary to 
“manufacture” them. 

Before another year was up two more, 
bitterly wiser people had become aware 
of the brutal and outdated ways of the 
law as it deals with divorce. 

During that time they had consented 
to the faking of evidence of adultery 
even though none had actually occurred. 
They had been discouraged from show- 
ing any friendliness or consideration to 
each other lest the divorce proceedings 
be hampered. Before the court and in 
the public record they had made star- 
tling, and untrue, accusations about 
each other. They had found that the law 
forced them to become adversaries in 
sordid ways that would never have 
occurred to them in social and private 
life. 

Ross and Alice emerged with their 
decree, but also with their self-respect 
damaged and their hopes shattered. To- 
day each lives alone, wondering why 
they ever dissolved their marriage. Yet 
they well realize that the opportunity 
for any reconciliation evaporated as the 
court forced them into further antagon- 
ism and recriminations. 

Husband and wife invariably dis- 
cover that divorce presents more prob- 
lems than solutions, even though they 
may have long looked forward to the 
freedom granted by the court. Under the 
present system of handling divorce 
cases, most courts require, as in the case 
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of Ross and Alice, that charges be filed 
and that the “guilty” party be identified. 
The evidence must support grounds 
for divorce as established by the legis- 
lature of that state. In the majority of 
cases, they claim something called 
“cruelty,” which can mean a wide gamut 
between assault and insult. This leads 
often to perjury, to trumped-up charges 
and counter charges. In most cases, the 
grounds alleged in legal action tend to 
be the least incriminating allowed in 
that jurisdiction, although the actual 
facts of the case could be even worse 
than those presented in open court. 


Casualties of Divorce 


From such a procedure, the divorced 
couple separates feeling lost and de- 
feated. The court case itself may have 
made them bitter. Although it may have 
been necessary to resort to collusion in 
order to gain the decree, the parties in 
a divorce case are often prevented by 
their lawyers from exhibiting any amity 
whatever, lest the divorce be more diffi- 
cult to get. The outcome not in- 
frequently leaves them thwarted, 
convinced of personal failure both in 
marriage and in life. 

In addition, they lose long-standing 
friendships when their home life is split. 
They grow to miss even the imperfect 
and sporadic companionship they did 
have; for all humans are so constructed 
that they need companionship in their 
lives, or they are dejectedly lonely. It is 
hardly surprising that on the suicide 
lists, divorced persons are more numer- 


ous than the married, widowed, or 
single. 
The Trend 
The decade between 1940-1950 


brought the greatest marriage rate in 
American history; but it also brought 
the greatest divorce rate. In the peak 
year of 1946, four out of every ten mar- 
riages were ending in divorce. Add to 
this figure the desertions, the separa- 
tions, and annulments on which we have 
no accurate figures but which we know 
reach considerable numbers, then vou 
have a picture of the real threat to mar- 
riage stability. In one census vear 
(1940), it was found that less than half 
the broken homes had had a divorce 
decree. The divorce rate then, while 
frightening enough, is far from the full 
indication of all the marriages that have 
gone on the rocks. 


Exoves study has been made of the 
subject, however, to cite certain general 
patterns, observable in this national 
tragedy. Nearly twice as many divorces 
are granted to city couples as to those 
from rural sections: urban life seemingly 
is harder on family living. Two-thirds 
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of all divorces are granted to childless 
couples; evidently children help to hold 
a family together. More than twice as 
many marriages fail among couples of 
no religious faith as among those who 
share the same religion. The western 
half of the country has a higher rate of 
divorce, certain western states have 
more liberal laws on divorce, and many 
people come from the East to take this 
advantage. Divorce decrees are granted 
to only half as many men as to women; 
the couples have usually agreed that the 
woman should bring suit. 


Children 


Cold statistics fail to indicate the real 
suffering of divorce. It is in individual 
lives rather than in national trends that 
the heavy toll shows. The children left 
insecure and bewildered by the sordid 
legal procedure are the innocent casual- 
ties. No less than 41,000 children be- 
came part-orphans by divorce decrees 
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“The decade between 1940- 
1950 brought the greatest mar- 
riage rate in American history; 
but it also brought the greatest 
divorce rate. In the peak year of 
1946, four out of every ten mar- 
riages were ending in divorce. 
Add to this figure the desertions, 
the separations, and annulments 
on which we have no accurate 


figures... .” 
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over a recent three year period. Shunted 
from one estranged parent to the other 
for varying lengths of time, it is small 
wonder that the youngsters tend to be- 
come cynical, even delinquent. Probably 
more than a third of all juvenile de- 
linquents come from broken homes—and 
the remainder, according to one juvenile 
court judge, are from homes undermined 
by marital strife, drunkenness, or moral 
depravity on the part of unfit parents. 
Used often as the weapon of one or 
both parents, the child of divorcees is a 
victim of circumstances he had no dis- 
cernible part in shaping. 

Because the United States Consti- 
tution leaves laws of marriage and 
divorce to “the several states,” we have 
no less than forty-nine ways of dealing 
with divorce in our nation (Washington, 
D. C., grants divorces.) Quick to see 
this confusion and legal disharmony, 
some have suggested that the Congress 
enact a national divorce law to be uni- 
form for the entire country. This sugges- 


tion has the merit of standardizin 
procedure, and of blocking much of the 
commercialism for which the divorce 
mills of Nevada and Idaho have become 
infamous. These two states with their 
mere six weeks’ residence requirement 
make divorce easier than other common- 
wealths. 

Moreover, in New York courts where 
adultery is the only evidence now ad- 
mitted, the proponents of uniform laws 
point out that current abuses of perjury 
and slander would be alleviated. New 
York does, however, allow nine loosely- 
defined grounds for annulment. The re. 
sult is that one-third of all annulments 
in the land are granted within that state. 
The rackets which thrive on faking evi- 
dence of adultery, or from overworking 
the annulments in New York make 
immediate reforms necessary there. 

But the plan for a national divorce 
law cannot solve the entire problem 
Actually there is even now a marked 
uniformity in the grounds for divorce. 
The divorce laws of most of the states 
already closely resemble each other in 
several respects. The states have moved 
far forward toward standardization since 
100 years ago when divorce could be 
granted only by enactment of a legis- 
lature. Thinking people know that to 
replace forty-nine laws with one might 
simplify the procedure, but would do 
little to save floundering marriages. 


“Moke Divorce Harder” 


Critical of questionable court meth- 
ods, and alarmed at the great number 
of broken homes, many have suggested 
that the solution is to make divorces 
more difficult to obtain. This, they con- 
tend, would save marriage from the 
shoals. 

But proponents of more stringent 
divorce laws appear to confuse cause 
with effect. It is now recognized by 
most family counsellors that broken 
homes do not result from divorce but 
rather that divorce is the result of broken 
homes. By the time a case comes up in 
court, the couple has most likely been 
living apart for at least a year. Moreover 
legal barriers to divorce would do noth- 
ing to save the thousands of homes 
which are broken by desertion, separa- 
tion, or annulment. Indeed, such bar- 
riers might merely increase the number 
of these less formal, but equally tragic 
estrangements. 


Divorce Not Whole Story 


For instance, desertion alone accounts 
for unnumbered ruined marriages. 
Closely linked with poverty, desertion is 
sometimes dubbed as “the poor man’s 
divorce.” Many families in recent years 
have been enabled to bear the expense 

(Continued from page 34) 
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THE QUESTION 


0 


REMARRIAGE 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


=~ TIME TO TIME the General As- 


aa 





sembly has received overtures from 
presbyteries in various parts of our 
country asking for changes in or clari- 
fication of the laws of our Church in 
the matter of marriage and divorce. 
This is not surprising when one recalls 
that our standards were written in the 
middle of the seventeenth century in 
Commonwealth England and again in 
the earliest years of our nation’s history 
in 1788. There have been vast changes 
in society since the days of Oliver Crom- 
well and George Washington, and 
many words have either altered their 
meanings or have become less intelligible 
to men and women of 1951. 

This is not to say that Christian mar- 
riage is anything different. It was set 
forth in the word of God as perfected 
by the word made flesh, even Jesus 
Christ. But it needs to be redefined and 
set forth plainly again and again for 
his Church. In particular the responsi- 
bility of ministers in maintaining the 
mind of Christ on this subject has to be 
brought home, and the help of the 
Church afforded them in the discharge 
of their obligation. 

The General Assembly of 1949 ap- 
pointed a special commission of twelve 
to consider the overtures which had 
been sent up and the whole subject, 
and to bring in a report. The commis- 
sion worked hard. We did our best to 
safeguard ministers in fulfilling their 
duty and to secure the guidance of 
their presbyteries. Our report to the 
General Assembly of 1950 was explicit 
and detailed, and laid down fixed re- 
quirements of ministers. The report ap- 
peared to meet with approval. But 
Presbyterians make changes deliber- 
ately. The General Assembly cannot 
change the fundamental law of the 
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Church. It must send down the proposed 
changes to the presbyteries, and only 
when a majority of them approve do the 
changes become law. This did not hap- 
pen with the two overtures which were 
searchingly considered and discussed 
during the past year, and defeated by 
considerable majorities. 
A Fresh Approach 

This was a keen disappointment to 
the members of the commission. But all 
Presbyterians learn to respect the con- 
sidered judgment of their brethren. The 
presbyteries disliked the hard and fast 
rules laid down. They doubtless had a 
true Christian instinct. All human cases 
are unique and cannot be conformed 
to rigid laws. There must be room for 
special circumstances. Further Christi- 
anity is essentially not a law but a spirit, 
the spirit of Christ. So the commission 
met again, canvassed the returns from 
the presbyteries, and began afresh on 
a statement of the mind of Christ on 
marriage and divorce with counsel 
rather than commands for ministers. We 
still think that no minister should be 
guided by his own judgment alone 
when the case before him is not patent- 
ly clear. So we still propose a Com- 
mittee on Christian Marriage in each 
presbytery and urge that when a min- 
ister is in the least uncertain he consult 
with it and with his own session. He is 
giving the Church’s sanction to a mar- 
riage and must be as sure as is humanly 
possible that he represents the thought 
of the one head of the Church the Lord 
Jesus. 

The proposed new rule begins: 

“Inasmuch as the Church must up- 
hold the Christian home and the per- 
manence of the marriage tie, and at the 
same time minister sympathetically to 


Preventing Marital Failures 


any who have failed in this holy relation, 
ministers who are requested to remarry 
divorced persons shall ascertain wheth- 
er there is penitence for past sin and 
failure, and intention to enter with the 
help of God, and through the Church, 
into a marriage of love, honor, forbear- 
ance and loyalty, which will continue 
as long as both shall live!” 

This makes plain the problem—the 
upholding of the Christian ideal and 
the ministry of the Church to penitent 
sinners. 

To guide ministers in perplexing 
cases, the following section is proposed: 

“Since marriage confers the blessing 
of the Church, its solemnization lays 
upon ministers of the Church a weighty 
responsibility. In cases where the inter- 
pretation of the law of the Church is in 
doubt, ministers are entitled to the aid 
and counsel of their brethren in session 
and presbytery. To provide such aid and 
counsel each presbytery shall elect a 
Committee on Christian Marriage. 

“When a minister seeks the counsel 
of this Committee of Presbytery as to a 
proposed marriage or remarriage, he 
shall submit all the papers and facts, 
including his considered judgment, to 
the Committee on Christian Marriage, 
which shall be judge of satisfactory 
evidence as to whether there are 
grounds for marriage or remarriage in 
keeping with the spirit and teachings of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The minister 
shall abide by the decision of the Com- 
mittee in the matter, subject to the 
right of appeal to the presbytery. 

“In the interests of Christian comity, 
ministers are advised not to unite in 
marriage a member of any other Chris- 
tian communion whose marriage is 
known to the minister to be prohibited 
by the laws of the Church in which such 
person holds membership, unless the 
minister believes that his refusal would 
do injustice. 


No Hasty Remarriage 


“To implement the opposition of the 
Church to hasty remarriage a minister 
shall not officiate at the remarriage of a 
divorced person unless a period of one 
vear has elapsed from the date of the 
final decree granting the divorce, except 
with the authorization of presbytery’s 
Committee on Christian Marriage.” 

It will be seen that all this avoids 
legalism and mandatory prescriptions. 
It affords counsel, however, and sets 
forth what the Church expects in mar- 
riage and of ministers in officiating at 
marriages. We can trust our ministers to 
be scrupulous in the discharge of their 
obligations, or where they fail we can 
trust presbyteries to remind them of 
their duty. 

Our Confession of Faith contains a 
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THE QUESTION OF 
REMARRIAGE 


statement as to marriage and divorce 
which has stood for more than three 
centuries. Unhappily it is ambiguous 
when men look to it for direction today. 
So your commission makes bold to pro- 
pose a new wording of these sections, 
and the General Assembly of 1951 is 
sending them down to the presbyteries. 
Amendments to the Confession of Faith 
require the approval of two-thirds of 
the presbyteries and also of the next 
ensuing General Assembly. Here are 
the proposed sections: 


“Christian marriage is an institution 
ordained of God, blessed by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, established and sanctified 
for the happiness and welfare of man- 
kind, into which spiritual and physical 
union one man and one woman enter, 
cherishing a mutual esteem and love, 
bearing with each other’s infirmities and 
weaknesses, comforting each other in 
trouble, providing in honesty and _ in- 
dustry for each other and for their 
household, praying for each other, and 
living together the length of their days 
as heirs of the grace of life.” 

This description of Christian mar- 
riage is taken largely from our Book of 
Common Worship. Hence it is reason- 
ably familiar to all Presbyterians. 

In the following paragraph on di- 
vorce, some of the old language has 
been purposefully retained. 


Importance of Penitence 


“Because the corruption of man is 
such as to study arguments, unduly to 
put asunder those whom God _ hath 
joined in marriage, and inasmuch as the 
concern of the Church is not only with 
the past guilt or innocence of the parties 
to marriage, but particularly with their 
present penitence (where past guilt has 
existed), and with their understanding 
of marriage in the Lord. as Scripture 
sets it forth: therefore, as a breach of 
that holy relation may occasion divorce 
on grounds explicitly stated in Scrip- 
ture, or implicit in the teachings of 
Christ, the remarriage of a person thus 
allowed when sufficient 
penitence for sin and failure is evi- 
denced, and a firm purpose of and en- 
deavor after Christian marriage is dem- 
onstrated.” 


divorced is 


The Commission is convinced that 
the Church cannot judge accurately the 
innocence or guilt of persons, That God 
alone can do. But its ministers may 
discern in those desiring to be remarried 
genuine penitence for past sin and fail- 
ure and resolve to enter upon a truly 
Christian marriage. This we believe to 
be the mind of Christ in the circum- 
stances. 
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THE SOUND OF BREAKING HOMES 


(Continued from page 32) 

of divorce trials who formerly would 
have closed their marital chapters with 
desertion or separation. This may have 
contributed to the sharp rise in divorce 
statistics without necessarily as great a 
rise in the number of broken homes. 
That it is so difficult to get any compre- 
hensive body of facts on the number 
of marriages ending in desertion and 
separation means that statistics on 
broken homes must be considered as 
partial information at best. Even the 
census fails to reveal the number of 
homes broken in other ways than 
divorce and death, because household- 
ers are apt to conceal such information 
from the census taker. Yet in 1940. the 
census did disclose but 1.400.000 
divorces in a total of 3.100.000 married 
people not living with their spouses. 
Were the full number of broken homes 
to be reported, the total would be yet 
more impressive. 


It is hardly the solution to the prob- 
lem of broken homes to make stricter 
divorce laws. This is a clear case of 
treating the symptom instead of the 
disease. Not until we have perfected the 
more positive plan of building strong 
marriages will the answer begin to take 
form. 

There is strong reason to hope that 
such a plan is developing. Before it be- 
came a part of the new National Coun- 
cil of Churches, last year the Federal 
Council of Churches released a state- 
ment entitled: “Appeal for Change 
Dealing With Divorce Problems.” With- 
out condoning divorce. the statement 
acknowledged the existence of wide- 
spread use of the courts to dissolve 
marriage and went to the heart of that 
matter. Deploring the present svstem 
which treats the unhappy couple as 
criminals before the bar of justice, the 
Council group pressed for a new ap- 
proach. 


Juvenile Court Methods 


The Federal Council commended the 
American Bar Association’s recommen- 
dation that the more enlightened juve- 
nile court methods be adapted to divorce 
cases, including counselling service, and 
privacy of hearings. In 
juvenile courts now operate with closed 
hearings, eschewing publicity and ex- 
cluding spectators. On hand in the staff 
of the court can be found psvchologists, 
social case workers, and lawyers. Their 
task is not to establish guilt, but to dis- 
cover what is best for the child. 

The advantages of such a plan for 
marriage crises are threefold: 

(1) An honest attempt would be 
made to bring about reconciliation, and 
to salvage the marriage. Where caught 
early enough, many difficulties might be 


most states, 





ironed out with the aid of trained 
specialists. 

(2) Cases which to the principals 
involved seem hopeless might yet be 
given encouraging help from religious 
counsellors and experienced court at- 
taches whose daily work is to help dis- 
traught couples to find new hope. These 
persons recognize that ignorance and 
unfortunate circumstances play as large 
a part in marital failure as moral guilt. 
With this sympathetic and understand- 
ing start, a couple could but take some 
hope. 

(3) Where reconciliation appeared 
impossible or inadvisable (a short-lived 
reconciliation during which yet another 
child may be born to share the injury is 
worse than none at all) at least the 
divorce could be granted without so 
much resentment and enmity between 
the couple. and with less harm to the 
children. But whenever a reconciliation 
could be effected, a court trial would 
become unnecessary. The state of New 
Jersey has already taken steps to ensure 
a conciliation service for divorce courts, 
and it is encouraging to note that a 
number of Roman Catholic authorities 
have commented favorably on the Bar 
Association’s plan; in the past the 
Roman Church has sometimes been a 
formidable obstacle in the path toward 
better divorce procedures. 


Chicago Tried It 


Some of these ideals were realized 
during an_ interesting experiment in 
which the writer participated a few 
vears ago. Cook County Superior Court 
(Chicago) was encountering an un- 
precedented spate of divorce filings, 
numbering as high as 100 a dav. It was 
obvious that couples were rushing to the 
courts without benefit of counselling or 
time for reconsideration. 


As A RESULT, a plan was evolved by 
which volunteer clergymen would be 
on duty in the court each dav to talk 
in privacv with couples who ‘Were Te 
ferred to them by the judge. The effect 
was to show the need of such an at 
rangement along permanent lines: for 
numerous parting couples received help 
from the spiritual counsellors. Some 
were reconci!ed. Some agreed to defer 
action on their suits until] later. But all 
of them had opened to them a type of 
help that the courts ought always te 
offer: a chance to talk things over, guid 
ance to community and personal re- 
sources for help, reinterpretation of 
what true marriage is. 

If needless divorces could be avoided 
in so modest an experiment. it follows 
that a nation-wide plan for court coun 
selling would work toward conservation 
of marriage and family stability. 
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By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


Sa 


)Pright Victory (Universal-Interna- 
tional) is a remarkably realistic and 
moving screen version of the Baynard 
Kendrick novel Lights Out. This is the 
sory of what happened to Sergeant 
Larry Nevins after he lost his eyesight 
in North Africa. Much of the action 
takes place in the U. S. Army General 
Hospital at Valley Forge and in nearby 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
When Florida-born Larry Nevins be- 
gan the long slow process of learning to 
“see” with his ears, his fingers and the 
tip of his cane, he found himself in a 
' world that was new and strange. There 
were few familiar landmarks, other than 
§ the sound of the human voice. This, at 
least, he could trust—or so he thought. 
Then one day he insulted and lost his 
best friend. He learned that Joe Mor- 
| gan, the ward-mate who had become 
his closest companion, was a Negro. 
In the words of the author, Bright 
Victory is a story about the purblind: 
§ those who “having eyes to see, see not.” 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 


New Worlds 
| and Wonderlands 





It was only after Larry Nevins lost his 
eyesight that he discovered his inner 
blindness. “That’s what I wrote the book 
for,” writes Kendrick, “to try to show 
that, blind or sighted, white or black, 
Jewish or Gentile, Protestant or Catho- 
lic—regardless of race, creed, or color— 
we'd better get together and start loving 
one another before blackness of mind 
creeps up on you and me.” 

It was Jesus who first told us to 
“love one another.” He made no excep- 
tions. Sergeant Larry Nevins, deprived 
of his sight, had to decide whether he 
would continue to make exceptions. 
Must he ask everyone he met for cre- 
dentials of color and creed? Or would 
he learn to put his faith in his own 
impressions of people? 

Bright Victory is fine as a documen- 
tary picture. It is full of hope for all to 
whom blindness is no longer a descrip- 
tive term but an inescapable fact. And 
few films have put the fallacy of blind 
prejudice in a clearer light. It is almost 
a “must” picture and is very likely to 
be chosen one of the top-ranking films 


of 1951. 





Blinded war veteran (Arthur Kennedy) says goodbye to his sweetheart (Peggy Dow). 


Because it is so fine in every other 
way, it is greatly to be regretted that 
Universal-International, and as able a 
director as Mark Robson, should have 
made the mistake of including in Bright 
Victory what I consider to be excessive 
and unnecessary scenes of drinking. I 
was keenly disappointed on this score. 
Actually, the drinking scenes tend to rob 
the picture of its impact. It is surprising 
that so few motion picture directors 
realize how much they weaken a film 
when they tincture it with alcohol. 


Alice In Wonderland is now being 
shown in two quite different versions, 
both of them feature length and in color. 
The Lou Bunin Alice In Wonderland 
was made abroad and features fifteen- 
year-old Carol Marsh in the title role. 
Aside from her two sisters and an as- 
sortment of characters of Lewis Car- 
roll’s day, presented in a twenty-minute 
prologue, the dramatis personae are 
puppets. In the Walt Disney version 
some of the voices are familiar (The 
Mad Hatter’s is that of Ed Wynn), but 
all the characters are typical Disney 
creations. 

Lou Bunin made his film with the 
serious purpose of portraying the classic 
as a satire. Lest anyone miss the point, 
he prefaced the fantasy with period 
scenes on the Oxford campus, involving 
people satirized in the film. This will 
probably be more appreciated in Eng- 
land, where Carroll’s writings are vir- 
tually reading, than in 
America. 

In any case, Disney’s Alice In Won- 
derland has nothing to fear from the 
competition. It puts no strain on the 
critical faculties. Disney’s Wonderland 
is simply a child’s nonsense world with 
plenty of enchantment for young and 
old. It is in the best Disney tradition, 
with never a dull moment—which is 
more than can be said for Mr. Bunin’s 
opus. 

Offered with the American picture is 
another of Disney’s nature films, Na- 
ture’s Half Acre. Particularly interesting 
is the inclusion of lapsed-time photog- 
raphy showing plants actually growing, 
buds opening, and butterflies emerging 
from cocoons. 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 








Question: From Washington: Please 
explain just what the term modernist 
indicates in connection with Chris- 
tianity. As Christians shouldn’t we all 
be as “old-fashioned” as those devout 
followers of Christ were in his day? 
There are very intelligent and highly 
educated men of God, Greek scholars, 
and teachers, who accept all the blessed 
truths, unfolded in the Scriptures, such 
as Christ’s second coming, in a cloud, 
and the “dead in Christ shall rise first” 
etc. Is there not danger, as the Word 
puts it, that many will become wise 
in their own conceit? Isn’t it true 
there will never be “peace on earth” 
completely until Christ establishes his 
Kingdom, after the Rapture, and the 
Great Tribulation? 


Answer: Since this letter is typical of 
many which I receive, I am taking it up 
at some length. 

The problems raised center in the 
question of correct interpretation of the 
Bible, not in who believes in the Bible 
and who does not. In general, there are 
two methods in use: one consists in 
selecting an isolated passage, forming a 
snap-judgment as to its meaning, with- 
out reference to its context and original 
meaning; the other attempts to use all 
knowledge possible from archaeological, 
historical, and geographical investiga- 
tion, with the aid of the original Hebrew 
or Greek, seeking to determine when it 
was written, for what purpose, by whom, 
and what was meant by it. 

Unfortunately, the snap-judgment 
method is the usual one. This might be 
compared to a man from Mars visiting 
the United States. Suppose he is dropped 
in the midst of Death Valley at noon 
on a July day, and then returned home; 
suppose another dropped into the Dis- 
mal Swamp on a misty, foggy day. One 
would return saying that the United 
States is a treeless country of glaring 
sunlight and burning sand; the other 
would say that it is a land of mist and 
swamp with trees draped in Spanish 
moss. Each would be sure that he was 
absolutely right and the other totally 
wrong. To appreciate what our country 
is really like, one must see its rivers, 
lakes, forests, plains, mountains, valleys, 
mines, and factories. 

The only way to understand the Bible 
is to study the whole Bible in the 
setting out of which each book came, 
and the situation to which it was ad- 
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dressed. One can not fully understand a 
verse in Romans, until he understands 
the whole epistle; one can not under- 
stand Romans, until he understands 
Galatians; to understand Galatians, one 
must understand the events recorded in 
The Acts; etc. The simple Christian can 
derive inspiration and strength from 
great individual verses isolated from the 
rest of the Bible, and often spiritual 
instinct will lead to an approximately 
right interpretation of the meaning. But 
one is not ready to set up business as a 
teacher of the Bible without the type of 
preparation outlined above. The Dismal 
Swamp or Death Valley method has 
given us more than three hundred sects, 
some of which are outright heretical. 


What is Modernism? 


The meaning of this word depends 
upon who uses it. At its best, it refers 
to the application of critical methods to 
Bible study, emphasizing the spiritual 
and ethical side of Christianity, rather 
than the dogmatic and creedal. At its 
worst, it is sceptical and biased, reject- 
ing some of the basic Christian 
doctrines. 

The term has been frequently used 
to condemn those who do not agree with 
“my” interpretation of Scripture. It has 
become a sort of blanket term of op- 
probrium to condemn all who differ 
from the Death Valley or Dismal Swamp 
view of the Bible. There was both good 
and bad in the critical movement. As 
ministers, we should help the Christian 
select the good and reject the bad in 
this movement; but many ministers fear 
the unenlightened prejudice which they 
know will condemn them for “not be- 
lieving” in the Bible. If the minister does 
not understand what has been accom- 
plished by the scholars in the past one 
hundred and fifty years, he can not help 
in this matter, and should keep silent. 

Should a Christian be old-fashioned? 
That depends upon how old-fashioned 
he wants to be. If the Christian takes 
as final authority certain ideas about the 
Bible that some of our grandfathers had, 
it is dangerous and may even be vicious 
to insist on being old-fashioned. If the 
ideal is to go back to the first century, 
to learn what the New Testament 
writers meant, every sincere Christian 
should be old-fashioned. The trouble is 
that so many who think they are old- 
fashioned base their approach to the 
Bible upon what some “authority” of the 


nineteenth or twentieth century said the 
Bible means. That particular leader be. 
comes their “authority.” This should 
never be so. We ought continually to 
return to the Bible for its own teaching, 
This is what the true scholars of today 
are attempting to do. So far they have 
failed to make clear to the Church what 
this means for Christian faith. Only too 
often they write for other scholars, 
rather than for the laymen. 

To illustrate the wrong kind of old- 
fashionedness: About a century ago, the 
theory arose that “the New Testament 
is a covenant of God made with the 
Jewish nation.” This is completely false. 
If old-fashioned enough to go back to 
Paul, you will discover the Biblical point 
of view: the New Testament is a cove- 
nant made with the believers in Christ, 
See Galatians 6:15, 16; Romans 4:9-13; 
etc., etc. 


The “Blessed Truth” and Greek 
Scholars 


Being a Greek scholar does not make 
one a sceptic. A knowledge of Greek is 
necessary to an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. In fact, one 
is completely unfit to become an in- 
terpreter of the Bible until he can read 
both Greek and Hebrew. Being able to 
parse a Greek verb does not mean that 
one can tell what a Greek sentence 
means. One must consider the context 
in which a statement occurs, and the 
historical setting out of which it comes, 
as well as the grammatical structure of 
the sentence. 


The Danger of Conceit 

I suppose all of us run this danger. 
In fact, it is the human danger. Often, 
the less a man knows, the more opin- 
ionated he is. Humility of mind and 
spirit is necessary for every honest in- 
terpreter of the Bible. The first lesson 
which the true scholar must learn is that 
he must not use the Bible to prove that 
his own system of thought is right; but 
that he must allow the Bible to mean 
what it says. 

Now i will discuss the Kingdom of 
God, the Rapture, and the Great 
Tribulation. 

Before we deal with these words, it 
is necessary to say that the Rapturists 
and the Tribulationists do not entirely 
agree among themselves. I shall discuss 
what I understand to be the most typical 
views of this school of Bible study. 

In brief, the Rapture refers to that 
“supposed” event, in the imminent 
future, when Christ shall come to snatch 
his people out of the world before the 
Great Tribulation. They shall remain 
with him “in the air” until after the 
Great Tribulation. Then Christ will re- 
turn with them to the earth and estab- 
lish his Kingdom. 

It is at this point that we must be 
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» our guard against the Death Valley- 
jismal Swamp method of Bible study. 
Yay we repeat, the first lesson the 
Christian needs to learn is to let the 
ible speak for itself; the second lesson 
; that the Bible must be allowed to 
yke its own emphases. This means that 
ye must be old-fashioned enough to go 
ck to the Bible, instead of to what 
me modern prophet has said about the 


bible. 





The Rapture 

What does the Bible say about the 
pture?P What has the Presbyterian 
Phurch always believed about the Rap- 
kre? The doctrinal standards of our 
Whurch, the Confession of Faith, the 
larger and the Shorter Catechisms do 
‘ot mention the Rapture. None of the 
reat theological works of our Church 
bention the Rapture. I have examined 
bven standard encyclopedias and dic- 
onaries of the Bible, not one of which 
iscusses it. The word rapture nowhere 
kcurs in our English Bible, nor in the 
reek New Testament. 

But is it not possible for the idea to 
kcur, where the word does not? The 
host basic passage upon which this 
loctrine is supposed to rest is 1 Thessa- 
mians 4:16, 17: “For the Lord himself 
hall descend from heaven with a shout, 
vith the voice of the archangel, and 
vith the trump of God: and the dead 
) Christ shall rise first: then we which 
we alive and remain shall be caught up 
ogether with them in the clouds, to 
neet the Lord in the air: and so shall 
ve ever be with the Lord.” 







There are several errors in the Rap- 
urists interpretation of this passage. 
first, they have transferred the applica- 
ion of this comforting passage to a 
uture lying yet before our generation. 
Paul addressed it to the church in Thes- 
slonica about 50 a.p. Some of the 
members of this church had died, since 
Paul had converted them; his purpose, 
n this passage, was to comfort their 
sorrowing loved ones, by assuring them 
that their beloved dead would have the 
same opportunity to share in the triumph 
of the Lord’s return as those who were 
till living. In the Greek, the pronoun 
we, in “we that are alive and remain,” 
i emphatic. It refers to Paul and his 





Freaders—not to some distant generation 


of Christians. So Paul said to his readers, 
“Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words” (I Thessalonians 4:18). 
Second, the Rapturists have fused I 
Thessalonians 4:16,17 with Revelation 
20:5, making Paul teach that the “dead 
in Christ” shall rise first; and then, a 
thousand years later, the “dead out of 
Christ” shall rise. Paul said nothing 
about the dead out of Christ. What he 
did say was that, if the Lord returned 
in the lifetime of him and his Thessa- 
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lonian readers, the living Christians 
would not “prevent,” that is, precede, 
those Christians who had already died 
in sharing the glories of Christ’s triumph. 

If one follows the method of taking 
Biblical statements out of their contexts, 
pasting them together without regard to 
what they originally meant, it is possible 
to make the Bible teach any doctrine 
that one wants. It would be no more 
ridiculous to quote the Bible as saying, 
“Cain rose up against Abel his brother 
and slew him” (Genesis 4:8); “Go, and 
do thou likewise” (Luke 10:37), than 
to paste together these passages in 
Thessalonians and Revelation. 

Another “proof text” for the Rapture 
is Revelation 4:1, where John heard a 
vioce saying, “Come up hither, and I 
will show thee the things which must 
be hereafter.” This command is not a 
summons to the Church to “meet the 
Lord in the air.” It is an invitation to 
John to come up into heaven to receive 
a revelation, which he must give to the 
Church back on earth. This is clear 
enough in the English, but is. still 
clearer in the Greek. It has nothing to 
do with the Rapture. 


The Rapture 
and the Second Coming 

These two must not be confused. All 
first-generation Christians looked for a 
visible return of the Lord in their life- 
time. This did not happen, but they did 
not lose faith for this reason. They had 
read their wishes into their hopes, but 
their vision of God’s redemptive purpose 
was too limited. God had an infinitely 
larger redemptive program which he 
has been working out; it has extended 
at least nineteen hundred years beyond 
their horizon. God’s plans have always 
been bigger than our visions. 

Jesus repeatedly warned his disciples 
that God never intended that they 
should know the times and seasons of 
his working (Acts 1:7; Matthew 24:36; 
Mark 13:32). Therefore, it is not a mark 
of superior piety to try to unravel the 
secrets of the time of his coming; it is a 
form of presumption. The Christian 
should live expectantly and devotedly, 
leaving to God the matters that belong 
to his authority. 


The Tribulation 


The basic passage for the Great 
Tribulation is Matthew 24:21: “For 


then shall be great tribulation, such as 
was not from the beginning of the world 
to this time, no, nor ever shall be.” But 
Jesus said that it would come within 
the lifetime of his contemporaries: “This 
generation shall not pass, till all these 
things be fulfilled” (Matthew 24:34). 
This passage has been twisted to fit a 
theory, making “generation” mean the 
Jewish race, which, in the New Testa- 
ment, it never does. This tribulation 
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came with the fall of Jerusalem in 70 
A.D. 

According to the Bible, there have 
been many tribulations for the people 
of God. Tribulation was the common lot 
of the Christians in the first century. 
Paul considered it one of the natural 
consequences of being a Christian. 
There have been many tribulations since 
New Testament times: for example, the 
Spanish Inquisition, the persecution of 
the Waldensians in Italy, of the Prot- 
estants of Scotland and the Netherlands, 
of the Christians in Korea and China 
today. 

There will be other tribulations, no 
doubt, in the future. Every time and 
every place that evil and righteousness 
confront each other, there is conflict. 
The Christian’s weapon is truth; the 
weapons of evil are violence and 
tyranny. No one knows how many more 
tribulations there are yet to be. There 
is no one final tribulation reserved for 
the end of time. The conflict between 
evil and righteousness in the Book of 
Revelation was in process as the Seer of 
Patmos wrote, about 95 a.p., for he 
called himself “your brother and com- 
panion in tribulation” (1:9). Let us 
repeat, tribulation did not end with the 
first century, nor is it now over. 

I am aware that some of my readers 
will not agree with the statements in 
this article. I am answering these ques- 
tions in the light of Biblical teaching. 
Yes, I am old-fashioned—old-fashioned 
enough to accept the Bible as authority 
for my faith and life, rather than some 
modern prophet. 


The Bible 


The Bible is not a book of magic. It 
was written by men of faith and intelli- 
gence, as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit. It requires faith, intelligence, 
spiritual and mental toil to understand 
its teaching. It is not a crossword 
puzzle, to be solved by human in- 
genuity. The Presbyterian Church has 
always believed that the simple Chris- 
tian should have the open Bible, but it 
does not believe that simple-mindedness 
is better preparation for interpreting the 
Bible than scholarship. 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 





OEL tiptoed out of the back bedroom 

and down the hall. He had been 
| only half a block away when Dave fell 
| off his bicycle in front of a truck. But 
§ he had never thought then that two 
| months later Dave would still be crum- 
pled up in bed, his white face unhappy, 
his eyes dull. It made a hard hurting in 
Joel’s throat. 

Mrs. Wilson followed Joel out to the 
porch. “Thank you, Joel, for coming 
again today.” 

“That's all right. I just stopped in on 
my way to the photographer’s. I'm 
} going to have my picture taken for Dad’s 
§ birthday.” 

“How nice.” Dave’s mother didn’t 
seem to be paying much attention, al- 
| though she was looking straight at him. 
“Joel, I wonder if you can do something 
§ to help Dave. He doesn’t seem to want 
to get well. At first, he was so anxious 
} to have the doctor come, and kept ask- 
) ing how soon he could get up. But it 

has been so long. He needs something 

interesting to do every day, something 
to wake up for in the morning. Oh, Joel, 

if you get any ideas, tell me.” 
“Sure. Sure I will.” Joel said goodbye 
? and hurried down the steps. He was 
proud that Dave’s mother had asked 
§ him to help, but how could he think up 
anything to keep Dave interested? Joel 











) puffed up the stairs to the photographer's 


studio. “Right on time,” Mr. Pinza said, 

beaming. “Sit down on the bench, young 

fellow, while I get things ready. How 

is your friend Dave?” 

| ~=—_Not so good, I'm afraid.” 

) Joel watched Mr. Pinza moving the 

} spotlights and fiddling with his big 

camera on the tripod. The photographer 
was about the thinnest man in town, 


| Joel thought. He had a fringe of black 
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By DOROTHY BALLARD 


hair around a bald spot, and a little 
button of a mustache under his long 
nose. Joel liked him: because there was 
a twinkle in his big black eyes. 

Suddenly a very peculiar voice from 
the darkness behind Mr. Pinza said, 
“Waal, look who’s here! Ain’t he a sight!” 

Joel jumped in surprise. 

“Ho-ho, don’t be alarmed,” Mr. Pinza 
laughed. “That is just a new friend of 
mine. He came to live with me last week, 
but he’s such a lazy rascal I don’t know 
what to do with him.” Mr. Pinza 
stretched out his arm. “Come on, Gus. 
Come out and meet Joel.” 

While Joel stared, a big parrot hopped 
across to Mr. Pinza’s wrist. Blinking in 
the light, the parrot cocked his head 
toward Joel. “Waal, bless yore buttons, 
little man!” 

“Say, he can really talk!” Joel cried. 
Mr. Pinza swung the parrot out so that 
Joel could see his bright green, red, and 
yellow feathers, his enormous hooked 
beak, his curious eye. 

“Could he—would it be all right for 
him to sit on my shoulder?” Joel asked. 

“Great idea. I never thought of that. 
I'll take vour picture that way.” 

Mr. Pinza carried Gus close to Joel 
and coaxed him to hop to Joel’s shoulder. 
Joel squirmed when he felt Gus’s claws 
grabbing hold through his shirt. Gus 
gave a cackling laugh. 

“Hold everything, 
squawked. 

“All right, that’s good,” Mr. Pinza 
said a few minutes later. “You can call 
for the proofs on Tuesday.” 

Joel had to walk along Dave’s street 
on his way home, but he wasn’t thinking 
about Dave. He was thinking about Gus. 


boys!” he 








MR. PINZA‘S PARROT 


Guess he was the only boy in town who 
had talked to a real, live parrot! Maybe 
Mr. Pinza would put the picture in the 
window of his shop and everybody 
would see it. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if he had a parrot at home and could 
talk to him every day? If Mr. Pinza 
thought Gus was too lazy to bother 
with, then perhaps... . 

Dave's house was just ahead. Joel was 
so excited with the idea of taking Gus 
home with him that he almost forgot to 
wave toward the back bedroom window. 
Dave didn’t wave in return these days. 
He surely must be feeling bad. If only 
there were something interesting for 
him! 

Joel’s feet slowed down, stopped, 
then went on slowly again. Joel paid no 
attention to his feet. He was thinking 
about Gus—Gus and Dave. “Something 
interesting to wake up for every morn- 
ing,” Mrs. Wilson had said. He had an 
idea; but if the idea worked, nobody 
would care whether Joel had his picture 
taken with the parrot, and Gus wouldn't 
come to live with him. 

Joel’s feet stopped a second time, 
stopped for two whole minutes. Then 
they turned around and began running. 
Past Dave’s house and up the stairs to 
the studio. 

“Mr. Pinza, Mr. Pinza. Will you let 
Gus go and stay with Dave Wilson? I 
think that’d help him get well.” 

Mr. Pinza’s black eyes twinkled. “Why 
not? And how would you like it if I 
came along and took his photograph, 
with Gus perched on his shoulder?” 

“Td like that fine.” Joel’s eyes were 
as bright as Mr. Pinza’s. 

“Waal, bless yore buttons, little man, 
I’m right with you.” Gus winked first 
at Joel and then at Mr. Pinza. 
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